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HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Hannan Loaasa, University of Chicage 


his fifth enlarged and revised edition of 
2s Logasa’s popular reference book is 
. ht completely up-to-date and now in- 
des a new section on “Our Cultural Heritage 
Its Modern Expression.” 


On each of the several thousand books listed 
Historical Fiction, the author, title, pub- 
her and publication date is furnished, to- 
° r with a one-line description, giving the 
a, place and characters dealt with in the 
Interesting narrative, biographic and 
re } books are also included in this complete 
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As the Editor Sees It 


About this time of year school systems begin 
actively to search for the new teachers they 
will need next fall. This process is becoming 
annually more difficult, for the demand is 
rapidly outstripping the supply. It is common 
knowledge that not enough young people are 
going into teacher training to replace those 
who are leaving the profession, let alone to 
staff the new classrooms that are mushrooming 
everywhere. As in any other instance of eco- 
nomic imbalance, it is interesting to seek the 
causes. Why is teaching not attractive to more 
young people? 

Many answers have been given, the most 
common being the unfavorable salary level. 
This is certainly a real factor, for the wide 
publicity that has been given to it does little 
to attract new recruits. Yet there are and 
always have been many young people who enter 
low paying occupations (the ministry, social 
work, journalism, library service, etc.,) because 
they like them. They realize that they will 
never earn more than a very modest income 
but they are driven by a desire to serve others, 
or to express their creativity, or to live and 
work among bookish things. Low salaries do 
not deter them, nor even insecurity, which is 
not a factor in teaching as a rule. 


Other deterrents to teaching are often 
pointed out. There are the silly restrictions on 
the teacher’s personal life still found in some 
rural areas. There is the reluctance to cope 
with classes of juveniles more concerned with 
comics and movie stars than with learning. 
There is perhaps a fear on the part of young 
women that teaching will be less rewarding in 
romantic opportunities than the business world. 


We have a strong feeling, however, that one 
of the greatest obstacles to the recruitment of 
new teachers is the peculiar status they seem 
to have in the American social scene. Unlike 
their counterparts in most other lands, Amer- 
ican teachers suffer from public indifference 
and lack of esteem. This is unquestionably due 
in part to economic snobbery — Americans 
rarely respect people who are underpaid, no 


matter what they do. But in addition it is also 
due to a rather unique feature of the teaching 
profession. Let us consider the problem of 
evaluation. Industrial and business employees 
are rated by their superiors, promoted to better 
positions for merit, and so earn the regard of 
their neighbors. Physicians are highly esteemed 
by grateful patients who are awe-struck by 
medical science. Engineers bask in the plaudits 
of those who see their material achievements, 
and so on. But who does most to establish the 
reputation of teachers? Not their superiors 
through promotions—there are few opportuni- 
ties for promotion. Not other adults who are 
impressed by the skill and knowledge they 
possess. No, teachers are the only major occu- 
pational group whose status rests chiefly on the 
opinions of children. 





What does the public generally know about 
teachers? Only what children come home and 
report. And what do children report? We can 
be certain that they rarely tell about the care 
and skill with which a lesson was prepared 
and taught, or the patience and understanding 
that a child may feel without conscious recog- 
nition. Nor will they recount the normal class- 
room proceedings that have no news value. The 
home report is more likely to dwell on teacher’s 
harsh reprimand, or the unfair mark, or the 
unusual (and hence newsworthy) loss of equa- 
nimity. It is scarcely remarkable if parents, 
who of course are the American public, get a 
distorted and frequently unflattering concept 
of the teacher to add to their own child-recol- 
lections, Truly, it is a credit to the innate worth 
of teachers that they stand as well as they do, 
when one considers the instability of their 
evaluative process, 


We offer no solution to this problem; we 
merely think it helps explain the teacher 


shortage. Pupils may feel that they are at the 
mercy of their teachers; in truth, it is more 
nearly the other way about. Perhaps teaching 
should be reassessed and cataloged among the 
more hazardous professions, 
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A Layman’s View of 


High School American History 


HowarpD C. WESTWOOD 
Washington, D. C. 


The teaching of American history in second- 
ary school is almost universally regarded as of 
first importance, The reason is simple enough, 
and compelling. For in this course alone the 
school comes to grips with the meaning of a 
vital fact which is common to all our children. 
White or black, poor or rich, Gentile or Jew, 
farmer or urbanite, each of our children is 
stamped at birth an American, What does that 
stamp mean? It is this question with which the 
teaching of American history should be 
concerned. 

The meaning of being an American is not to 
be learned by rote. Nor even can it be learned 
by memorizing an organized collection of facts. 
Nor, indeed, can it be learned through the light 
of logic. Most of learning, through the second- 
ary school stage, is taken up with rote, with 
memorizing, with reasoning. But to learn the 
meaning of being an American requires some- 
thing more, a search for the very spirit of our 
nation, an inquiry into ideals and dreams. 

In this inquiry, it is the teacher’s responsi- 
bility to do more than tutor; he must guide and 
even lead. So the school, or the teacher, must 
organize the course with the definite aim of 
providing, at least in outline, an answer to the 
question, what is an American? 

There doubtless are many different answers, 
and many combinations of answers, to this 
question. But in schooling our children at the 
threshold of adulthood we should deal in funda- 
mentals. We should set forth that answer which 
distinguishes the heritage of Americans from 
the heritage of other peoples. In that heritage, 
the most important distinguishing feature is 


Editor’s Note: The author is a member of the Board 
of Governors of the St. Albans School for Boys in 
Washington. This paper was read to the Board. 


that Americans are free men. Only the other 
day George Sokolsky put it thus: 

“The essential difference between the 
United States and some other countries is 
not that Americans have a higher standard 
of living but that they have been graced 
with a larger budget of individual liberties 
in which they are protected by a written 
Constitution. Among those freedoms is the 
right to speak and write according to one’s 
own conscience and, by inference, to read 
and think in freedom.” The Washington Post 
and Times Herald, March 19, 1954, 6A:1. 


Ours is not the only country where men are 
free. But the countries where significant free- 
dom prevails are diminishing in number, And 
even among them, America is pre-eminent in 
the extent and the variety of freedoms which 
every Man enjoys. 

I suggest, then, that the primary aim of a 
course in American history in secondary school 
should be the teaching of the freedoms which, 
in sum, distinguish America: teaching what 
they are, whence they came, how they evolved, 
how they have been attacked, defended, and 
qualified, and, finally, something of how they 
may be challenged in the future. 

The freedoms and rights I refer to are those 
articulated in our Bill of Rights and those re- 
lated rights and privileges which have evolved 
as our nation has matured. They include free- 
dom of speech and press, freedom of religion 
and the corollary separation of state and 
church, the right to habeas corpus and to the 
presumption of innocence, freedom from double 
jeopardy and from self-incrimination, the right 
to choose or quit a job, to trade, and to move 
about, the freedom to vote regardless of race 
or sex. These and the other freedoms, without 
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which our wealth would be dross, have a rich 
and exciting history ; indeed they can be under- 
stood only through their history, the story of 
how and why they have been extended and 
restricted in the real life of the generations 
who bequeathed them to us. 

The course in American history as it is gen- 
erally organized and taught doubtless is in- 
tended to impart some understanding of these 
freedoms. But this is only an incidental and 
relatively minor objective. My point is that 
this should be its primary objective. 

Today American history teaching is based 
upon Mr. Muzzey’s textbook, or some other text 
which generally follows the same pattern. 
While other references are given, and some- 
times may even be given insistently, it is safe 
to conclude that nearly all the students read 
very little except Mr. Muzzey or his counter- 
part. 

The fault with such a text is its sheer com- 
prehensiveness. It reaches back for a prefatory 
excursion into the history of England and a bit 
of western Europe, from about the time of the 
Reformation, places the colonists in Virginia 
and Massachusetts, and then plunges on chron- 
ologically through the decades for nearly three 
hundred and fifty years through the second 
World War. It purports to tell the whole story. 

This is, to put it mildly, a herculean task. It 
has been accomplished by Mr. Muzzey through 
a quarter century or more of rewriting and 
revision, condensing here, expanding there, 
adjusting tone and emphasis. Inevitably the 
impression given by a book so worked over (or 
its counterpart) is a lack of freshness, a dull- 
ness, a schoolbookishness, which is ill designed 
to excite an interest in history or to convey the 
impression that the characters really lived and 
that the events really happened. 


In saying this, I do not mean to reflect on 
Mr. Muzzey’s skill. It is obvious that he is 
extraordinarily skilled. But to put something 
encyclopedic into a single volume imposes such 
a premium on space and words that the effort 
demanded of the author cannot be concealed. 
Bluntly, the book is labored. 


Far more serious, however, is the fact that 
purporting to tell the whole story of three hun- 
dred and fifty years in one book or in one course 
of a single year meeting five times a week 


for forty minutes or so is really something of 
a fraud. The story has to be reduced in major 
part to generalizations or assertions supplied 
by the text writer or the teacher with little or 
no exposure to source material. We tell the 
student that he is “learning” American history ; 
actually he has only Mr. Muzzey’s distillate, 
which is a long, long way from the raw mash. 
And if we think that the student is making up 
his own mind, distilling for himself, we surely 
are deluded. I have said that a teacher is a 
guide and a leader; no teacher worth his salt 
would simply transmit facts without interpre- 
tation. But the comprehensiveness of the Amer- 
ican history course as we know it is so great 
that there is surprisingly little room for any- 
thing but interpretation and conclusion far 
removed from the facts of the history itself. 


This has two consequences. In the first place 
it greatly contributes to the dullness of the 
course, In the second place it transmits an un- 
warranted certainty, a blackness and whiteness, 
that history simply does not possess. 


The demands of comprehensiveness, more- 
over, make it necessary to slight much of the 
drama of our history. This is carried to an 
extreme in one of our better secondary schools 
where I found, to my astonishment, that the 
entire Civil War was covered in exactly one 
forty-minute class period. And in that single 
period, natural questions stirring in the minds 
of normally curious children had to be brushed 
aside with the explanation that there was not 
time; indeed that particular harassed teacher 
candidly confessed to his class that he could not 
linger because otherwise he would never get 
the course finished. This desperate measure— 
desperate because it exposes to the student the 
superficiality and arbitrariness of what is hap- 
pening—reveals the innate weakness of the 
conventional American history course, depriv- 
ing it not only of reality but of drama. For our 
children to emerge from a year of American 
history with no real appreciation of the heart- 
ache and the sacrifice, the tenseness and the 
struggle and the triumph that give the real 
story a Wagnerian quality represents, it seems 
to me, a sad failure on the part of the secondary 
school. 


I propose that this whole, impossible effort 
to “teach” all of American history in a single 
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volume in a single year’s course be abandoned. 

In its place, I propose that the course be 
designed to convey to the child the most im- 
portant thing for him to know about being an 
American, our heritage of the freedoms. If that 
is its primary objective, the course could be 
readily organized to provide the meat of source 
material, drama aplenty, the posing of ques- 
tions that a young student can grapple with, 
and a coherence and purposefulness that would 
enlist an interest which is so often lacking 
today. 

It happens, moreover, that the freedoms run 
through our history like a refrain so that, in 
the teaching of them from the materials of our 
history, a very large amount of history would 
be learned. One need only refer to Lincoln’s 
reversal of General Burnside’s suppression of 
the Chicago Times in 1863 to illustrate how 
something of the sweep of the Civil War could 
be revealed in a single episode in the evolution 
of the freedom of the press. 

But it is not particularly important that the 
student learn a large amount of history. It is 
infinitely more important that a few things be 
learned well. This is true from the cradle to 
the grave, and it ought to be most true in the 
secondary schoo] years when study habits are 
being formed, when minds and hearts are being 
stirred, when children are learning to stand on 
their own intellectual feet. 

Here I look aside for a moment to mention 
one incidental point: The teaching of American 
history in school and college has been criticized 
as unnecessarily repetitious. The senior in 
school, when he becomes a freshman or sopho- 
more in college, very often studies the same 
American history all over again. See General 
Education in School and College, A Committee 
Report, at pp. 12-13, 70. This is a rather silly 
waste of time. Let there be reserved for college 
the comprehensive course, Let the school con- 
centrate on what can be thoroughly absorbed 
in the more modest effort of which high school 
seniors are capable. 

I come now to the nature of the materials 
that should be used, and something of the peda- 
gogical method. 

History is like no other course in high school. 
It cannot be reduced to a scheme of theorems. 
Nor yet can it be a survey or an anthology. 


Nor is it a collection of facts from which 
scientific generalizations can be made, It is 
a story, a story of people, unscientific, 
impassioned, illogical, reflecting prejudice and 
heroism, stupidity and charity. It is a chronicle 
of social questions and the answers given, by 
force, by reason and by sentiment, at various 
times in the past. The oversimplified and 
“scientific” treatment given by the disciple of 
Marx or of Turner—or, if you will, of the 
Beards—is plain deception. 

In the teaching of the history of the Amer- 
ican freedoms, then, I would endeavor to make 
the course a story or series of chronicles of 
some of the great events which illuminate the 
evolution of the freedoms from the beginning 
to near the present. Each episode, of course, 
would require some explanation of how the 
event happened to arise and of the social and 
political forces that were at play. Such explana- 
tion often would have to be even more general- 
ized than Mr. Muzzey’s text. But the chronicle 
of the event itself should be framed, as far as 
possible, by source materials, at considerable 
length if need be, which would seek to expose 
to view what was actually happening so that 
the student could see for himself instead of 
using Mr. Muzzey’s eyes exclusively. 

Such materials are easy to collate. And in 
Washington, with the Library of Congress so 
accessible, they beg for employment. 

Coupled with the provision of such mate- 
rials, I would assign the student the task of 
working up, during the year, two or three 
chronicles of his own choosing. Again, with the 
accessibility of the Library of Congress, this 
is a very simple matter. I know whereof I speak 
for I am rather well acquainted with a young 
lady of average academic attainment who, as 
a junior in high school, produced in a short 
time an altogether sophisticated study of the 
alleged guilt of Mrs. Surrat, based not only 
on the usual secondary sources but on con- 
temporary publications of primary source 
quality. 

The obvious virtue of such original work by 
the student is twofold. In the first place, what 
he himself researches and writes he will learn 
far better than he can learn in any other way 
—whatever his intellectual limitations. In the 
second place, the very work of historical re- 
search will give him both a training in and a 
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feel for the methods of history which would be 
of tremendous importance to him both at the 
time and in his future schooling. 

In this course I would not hesitate to inter- 
sperse straight lecturing by the teacher, now 
and then, in order to provide the student with 
background. Lecturing has received a bad name 
because of the abuse of that method in years 
past in college and graduate school. But the 
abuse should not cloud the value. If a student 
is being exposed to primary, or near primary, 
source material, is researching for himself, and 
is thinking for himself, no harm will be done 
and much help can be given by frank lecturing 
to a limited extent. After all, Mr. Muzzey’s 
whole book is a lecture! 

There is a final point in the formulation of 
the course which seems to me of great impor- 
tance. I would devote perhaps the last eighth 
of the year to an examination of the challenge 
to America’s freedoms which we are facing 
today and may be facing tomorrow. We are 
dealing with children who are seventeen years 
old, typically, who within a year will have 
attained an age which many people deem suffi- 
ciently mature for the suffrage. There is every 
reason that they should be encouraged to ques- 
tion the validity of the freedoms, of the Amer- 
ican ideal. For any who may be led to doubt, 
it is certain that there will be hosts who will 
have a truer understanding and faith. 


There is a challenge to our freedoms today, 
and it is essential to the survival of our heri- 
tage that we recognize and meet the challenge. 
For example, many thoughtful people who, not 
so long ago, would have thought that the right 
to strike should be unqualified would accept 
today some very definite qualification in certain 
circumstances, even short of war, involving 
one of the ganglions, such as the railroads, of 
our frighteningly complex society. Whether 


there should or should not be qualification, it 
is quite right that our near graduate should 
begin to think seriously and critically of the 
measure of cherished freedoms in the super- 
machine age. 

An there are challenges to our freedoms even 
more fundamental than the kind I have just 
referred to. The implications of the hydrogen 
bomb are sweeping. Do those implications lead 
to the police state? Do they mean that America 
must remake itself so that it ceases to be the 
America of our heritage and becomes just 
another aggregation of people bound together 
for a military purpose? 

A student should consider the condition of 
the society in which our freedoms took root. 
Jefferson, the outstanding champion of our 
freedoms, looked at war as a relatively minor 
disturbance. Before the War of 1812 he was 
in a mood almost to welcome war as a state of 
affairs where it would be possible to renew 
previously embargoed commerce with Great 
Britain while engaged in fighting her! (Schach- 
ner, Thomas Jefferson, p. 917.) It is entirely 
proper that freedoms born of a society where 
war was of limited significance should be meas- 
ured anew in a society where warfare might 
in an instant mean utter destruction. 

We adults must think on these things, 
prayerfully and profoundly. If we do not do 
so, and if we do not do so with the perspective 
of history, we may be stampeded into an un- 
warranted surrender of our heritage, or much 
of it. Once surrendered it is gone forever. No 
street barricade can resist a tank. No surrep- 
titious committee of correspondence can over- 
come a carefully contrived and dramatized 
nation-wide television performance, If it is 
important that we adults think on these things, 
how much more important is it that our matur- 
ing children begin to think upon them in the 
context of our proud and precious history. 


Africa: The White Man’s Bungle 


THOMAS F. SHEA, S.J. 
West Baden College, West Baden Springs, Indiana 


“Let me tell you,” said a red-faced man, “how 
the Mau Mau killed my buddy.” This nervous 


man, a landowner in Kenya East Africa, told 
a story filled with terror. His is the same terror 
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that shakes all the English settlers in Kenya 
- fear of the black man in revolt. In South 
Africa revolt is less bloody, but just as destruc- 
tive. There, native Africans stir up passive 
resistance to the white man’s rule. East Africa 
is exteriorly peaceful, but not immune to the 
disease of unrest. All Africa is in ferment. The 
Mau Mau terrors in the British colony of 
Kenya show the natives’ hate for the white 
man’s domination of Africa.! 

Why this hatred? Simple—the African wants 
something of his own, European settlers alien- 
ated him from his own country. He has been 
carted and traded as a slave, robbed of his 
gems, shoved off his fields, pushed into the 
jungle and recompensed with a mere taste of 
European luxuries. The African today stands 
before the white man as the American Indian 
did a century and a half ago. The African has 
the Indian’s desire to live on. If the Mau Mau 
slips back into savagery, and Southern Africans 
go underground, their revolt is just an answer 
to decades of European “get, grab, and go” 
tactics. 

Great Britain, like its continental colleagues, 
stormed Africa both as a friendly trader and a 
missioner, but also as an imperialist. British 
imperialism exploited a third of Africa and in 
one form or another rules there today. Not 
wholly self-interested, the Briton graciously 
bestowed gasoline, parliamentary rule, and 
tweed suits on the African. Today’s anxieties 
flaming through hut towns of black skinned 
Africans were incited by yesterday’s imperial- 
istic practices and attitudes. 

Imperialism is a broad term, It is a theoret- 
ical kitchen closet that holds the mainstays and 
small stuff of a household. Disraeli would not 
recognize today the imperialistic policy he 
founded in 1847. Imperialism is a word that 
changes with time, place, and people. The prac- 
tice of extending a nation’s control outside its 
natural boundaries is the formula of imperial- 
ism. The real thing must be studied as it hap- 
pened in history. 

Histories of Great Britain’s imperialistic 
advances into Africa are as varied in number 
and nature as are her twenty-one African terri- 
tories. Each territory has its own story. How- 
ever, recording a few significant motives, con- 
quests, personages, governments, gifts, and 
gains in British Africa will sketch the flesh- 


and-blood imperialism leading up to today’s 
turbulence. 
The Coming of the White Man 

England made some beginnings in Africa 
without the imperial quest for new boundaries. 
Before the era of avowed imperialism British 
traders sailed into African harbors to establish 
trading posts and relief stations for their 
Indian commerce. The Cape Colony, though 
taken from the Dutch by the British Navy in 
1795, and officially made a British Colony at 
the Congress of Vienna in 1815, was at first 
little more than a supply depot. That is one 
example of pre-imperialistic Africa. The famed 
David Livingstone took part in another ex- 
ample. More explorer than missioner, Living- 
stone is a figure of the thousands of English 
ministers who marched heroically through the 
jungles and bushlands to make Christians and 
not merely Britons. Even during the years 
when the pressure of imperialism was turned 
up to full blast, a stream of humanitarian 
interest seeped into Africa. 

The white man’s coming is heralded more 
strikingly by the trader’s purse, the gun, and 
the land office. Father to the ‘ism’ of the empire 
was the ‘ism’ of the merchant. The sixteen and 
seventeen hundreds coined ‘mercantilism’ to 
express their economic belief. Mercantilism 
meant kings and princes keeping an eye on 
commerce so that trade balanced out in favor 
of the mother country. 

In the mercantile spirit Englishmen settled 
on the West Coast of Africa. As early as 1700, 
the English Royal African Company had 
fortified factories in the Gambia area.? Gold 
Coast stations were also busy with English 
traders until 1826. That year tribal war broke 
out between the coast-dwelling Fanti and in- 
land Ashanti. English heads fell before the 
stampeding Ashanti as the Crown tried to aid 
the friendly tribe of Fanti. Finally, govern- 
ment and Gold Coast merchant committees 
pacified the Ashanti. The coast area was made 
a protectorate. At this time England turned to 
laissez-faire—a policy which liberalized British 
economy for fifty years from the demise of 
mercantilism until its resurgence under the 
banner of imperialism in 1874. The new free 
trade, or laissez-faire, said, “let the colonies 
take care of themselves, or at least don’t waste 
any .money on them.” With that excuse the 
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British brought the Fanti and Ashanti chiefs 
to agree to a poll tax for the support of the 
royal administration.*® 

Sierra Leone rose from a slightly more 
righteous stock. Prodded by philanthropists 
and abolitionists like Granville Sharp, the 
Crown opened this free settlement in slave- 
trading Africa in 1788, as a refuge for liberated 
slaves, ex-servicemen, and former prostitutes 
from the streets of London. Sierra Leone’s 
greatest asset was Freetown, the best harbor 
on the West Coast. After disease, desertion, 
rebellion, attacks by French raiders, and busi- 
ness failures all but extinguished Sharp’s 
dreamland, the port of Freetown saved the day. 
It proved to be the needed harbor for His 
Majesty’s navy which began in 1807 to clean up 
on the slave traders.‘ These and other early 
conquests in Africa were made on a small and 
helter-skelter scale by independent merchants, 
yet under the protection of Mother England. 

Unrest under British rule began. Before the 
Empire, while mercantilism waned, the Dutch 
settlers, or Boers, in the Cape area smarted 
under British magistrates and British destruc- 
tion of the Dutch colonial system. The English 
had relegated African natives to inland reserves 
and with the abolishment of slavery in 1833, 
had wiped out the Boer labor supply com- 
pletely. Angry Boer settlers began their march 
across the Orange river to uninhabited, less 
troublesome lands. Their trek from British rule 
went on through the century.°® 

Empire Builders 

In his fourth term as prime minister begin- 
ning in 1874, Benjamin Disraeli laid the foun- 
dation stones for the new Imperial England. 
He got controlling shares of the Suez, peti- 
tioned that Queen Victoria be titled Empress 
of India, and plugged for unification of the 
Dutch and English colonies in South Africa. 
England from 1880 on is a tangle of imperial- 
istic methods and motives. 

Through this maze of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic affairs and intrigues can be traced a few 
general motives for imperial expansion. 

1. England had to keep up with the Joneses. 
Her European rivals, chiefly Germany and 
France, experienced the same need for markets, 
places for re-investment of capital, and sources 
of raw material as England did. The culmina- 
tion of industrial progress brought surpluses 


to all these countries. Therefore, every terri- 
tory which England grabbed before Germany 
or France was one more customer, debtor, and 
supplier for her and one less for the others, 

2. Nationalism seized the peoples of Europe. 
Nationalism meant self-security and self-inter- 
est above all. Imperialism, with its conquest 
and exploiting of reserve areas, is a model 
handmaid to the new national cult. England 
was not immune. 

3. Finally a certain psychic element aroused 
all strata of British society. This element was 
phrased variously as ‘manifest destiny,’ ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest’ or ‘the white man’s burden.’ 
Some slogans brought out the determinist 
philosophy that backed them up. Others were 
phrases borrowed from the books of the new 
science—Darwin and company. Still others 
were catch phrases lifted from the popular 
press. Analysis shows slightly different intent 
in these more spiritual motives for expansion. 
Yet, they are all fundamentally founded in the 
general notion of supremacy of race. Backward 
peoples, as the natives in Africa, would never 
progress unless spurred on by the great minds, 
methods, and hearts of Europe. 

These three motives—industrialism, nation- 
alism, and altruism,—explain something of the 
‘why’ of England in Africa then and now.® 

Nigeria 

The old trading company of the merchant 
princes gave way to a new technique in col- 
onization. As in the past these new companies, 
like the Royal Niger Company, set up trading 
posts and forts to protect the sea trade. Now 
they could also claim and settle the great 
stretches of inland territory. Charters were for 
administration of lands, not for trade monopoly 
alone.* England was settling down. However, 
the Niger Company fell under the burdens of 
government. It toiled to establish peace. Mo- 
hammedan Emirs from the North raided for 
slaves. French settlers invaded to claim land.* 
These distant conquests of imperial nations 
became new battlegrounds for old 


grudges. 


Government troops landed to protect the Niger 
Company. Then in 1899, the English govern- 
ment backed up the troops and assumed ad- 
ministration of the colony—colonization! 

By the turn of the century, not thirty vears 
after Disraeli’s announcement of the new im- 
perialism, England had added to her Crown 
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the West African jewels of the Gambia Colony, 
Sierra Leone Colony, Gold Coast Colony with 
the Northern Territories, Lagos Colony, and 
the two Protectorates of Nigeria.® 
The South African Story 

Beginning in 1835, Boer settlers foresook the 
Cape Colony for greener pastures. British 
emancipation of Negro slaves drove the prag- 
matic Dutch frontiersman to look for a home 
of his own, Plodding inland, Bible in hand and 
long rifle slung on his back, he met and con- 
quered the fierce Zulu tribe. He raised new 
farm in the wilderness and enlisted 
slaves. By 1884, his two republics in the inter- 
ior, the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, 
were recognized by the British. 

Unfortunately the Dutch farmer had stum- 
bled into new fields ripe for imperial conquest. 
The Kimberley region of the Orange Free State 
yielded diamonds in 1871, and rich gold fields 
opened up on the Witwatersrand in the Trans- 
vaal in 1885. British miners rushed into the 
Boer countries to sap this wealth. The Boer 
Republic became apprehensive as it saw British 
settlements on nearly all sides and now British 
companies boring from within. In defense the 
Dutch Government taxed the English miners 
heavily and refused the franchise. While Dutch 
farmers worked frantically to strengthen them- 
selves for the inevitable conflict, a young 
Britisher launched out on his career of super- 
imperialist. 


houses 


Cecil Rhodes, already rich with diamonds 
from Kimberley, staked out a new English 
Empire in South Africa larger than all of 
Napoleon’s conquests put together, four-and- 
one-half times as big as the British Isles. 
Rhodes appreciated the possession of potential 
diamond and gold areas and he dreamt of a 
Cape-to-Cairo railroad. Keeping his vision and 
dreams to himself, while decrying the ‘Imperial 
factor’ he quietly talked an illiterate native 
ruler, Lobengula, the Matabele King, out of the 
use of his tribal domain. Under the aegis of 
the British South Africa Company, formed in 
1889, Rhodes completed his conquest by ‘per- 
suading’ Lewanida, ruler of the now Northern 
Rhodesia, to place his kingdom under the 
British South Africa Company.'! The Dutch 
Republics were surrounded. 

To Rhodes, the champion of British domina- 


tion in South Africa, the Boers answered 
through Oom Paul Kruger, “the very incarna- 
tion of the spirit of the trekker.”!? Kruger 
served as President of the South African Re- 
public from 1880 to 1901. His heavy taxes and 
political disenfranchisement of the gold mining 
intruders from the Cape Colony brought armed 
and vengeful British to the Dutch borders. 
Cecil Rhodes, Prime Minister of the Cape 
Colony and Dr. Leander Starr Jameson, ad- 
ministrator of Rhodesia, drummed up a scheme 
for taking the Boer capital, Johannesburg, in 
one fell swoop. Jameson’s storm troops from 
without were to be assisted by a fifth column 
of Englishmen centered in Johannesburg. The 
eager Jameson jumped the gun, starting in 
ahead of time. Kruger, alert to the tinder box 
he was living in, was forewarned and wiped 
out the small English force. The Jameson raid 
brought dishonor to its captain and to Rhodes, 
who lost his premiership for his part in it. To 
the little Boer Republics that bit of English 
treachery brought international sympathy. 
Kruger counted on this sympathy to assist him 
in later storms. 


Jameson’s raid and its subsequent conflict 
highlights England’s quest for imperial posses- 
sions and her rivalry with her European neigh- 
bors. Germany was one rival. The German 
Emperor sent a congratulatory telegram to 
Kruger commending him for repulsing the in- 
vaders. England, which followed Jameson’s 
tactics as the glorious adventure of a national 
hero, was crushed at his defeat. News of the 
German telegram came as salt in a wound. 
Fist-fights, window smashing, and boycotts 
carried out English anger on the unfortunate 
German inhabitants of London. Though the 
English government may have read the tele- 
gram in a calmer spirit, its people blew up the 
English-Boer dispute in far off Africa, to a hot 
tempered, war mongering crossfire in Europe’s 
front yard." 

On the economic side, the international con- 
test for industrialization, though it cannot 
justify all her methods, can explain some of 
Britain’s eagerness to expand. Other countries 
lagged behind Britain’s factory output, capital, 
and industrial wizardry, Now in the heat of the 
machine age these countries fostered home 
products by putting high tariffs on imports 
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from abroad.'t Consequently England had to 
look to colonial markets if her own industry 
was to survive. Every new land which England 
acquired for a market, a source of raw mate- 
rials, or a place to invest her surplus capital, 
not only aided her own economy, it kept that 
territory from nourishing a rival economy. 
This Anglo-German economic contest created 
a great undertow in the tide of the South 
African dispute. 

In retrospect a myriad of other motives can 
be attributed to British aggression in the 
Transvaal, The area teemed with uncompro- 
mising diamond and gold capitalists, though 
their role in the conflict has not been recorded. 
It is fairly certain, however, that the needed 
12,000 laborers which the Transvaal could 
supply gave some impetus to the attack." 
These are less shining facets of British 
imperialism. 

The South African story climaxes in the 
inevitable Boer war. The war need not be re- 
told. Open activities like gun fire, jungle march- 
ing, bleeding wounds, and burning fields need 
no explanation. They are often the tragic con- 
sequence of imperialism but not always its 
make up. The British began with a cocky 
50,000 troops to clean up on Kruger’s kingdom, 
but took three years and 200,000 more Tommies 
to finish the job. With guerilla tactics 40,000 
sturdy Dutch farmers showed the grit of a man 
defending house and home. Mismanagement 
plagued both sides. Oom Paul Kruger was left 
high and dry by the Germans and other Euro- 
peans whom he thought he could count on. The 
settlement annexed the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State to the British Government. 
By 1907, both were accorded full political 
rights under the Crown and in 1909, they 
united with the English Cape Colony and Natal 
to form the Union of South Africa. 

A famous Boer War poster has an English 
fusilier, in the dignity of his pleated kilt and 
tropical hat, supporting at his side a bearded, 
bedraggled man in rustic clothes—a wounded 
Boer. A photo from World War I shows English 
and Boer mounted troops fighting side by side 
against the Germans in East Africa. These two 
pictures tell how imperialism imposed un- 
wanted strife on the common man. 

The End of the Rainbow 
The Imperial treasure hunt has been anal- 





yzed as a quest for markets, raw materials, 
new places to live, new places to invest. How 
much have these desires motivated British con- 
quest and domination? 

Thomas Parker Moon, whose /mperialisin 
and World Politics is a classic on this topic, 
concludes that British African colonies have 
offered at best a marginal increase of buying 
from what they would have offered were they 
not British. At that, most of the colonies do 
not import half their goods from Britain. Moon 
indicates Nigeria as an exception where British 
exports enjoy 80° of the market.'® Checking 
Moon’s conclusion in the Network of World 
Trade (League of Nations, 1942,'7 South 
Africa as a whole bought 40.7% of English 
merchandise, while the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
bought 33%, and all the rest of Africa (foreign 
colonies included) bought Imperialism 
does not look profitable on the account of mar- 
kets alone. A good slice of this trade might be 
had without the financial burden of conquering 
and governing the vast African colonies, How- 
ever Mr. Padmore, in Africa, Britain’s Third 
Empire,'® contends that taxing poor natives 
takes care of the colonial government’s expense 
account. 

When a nation produces too many goods it 
gluts the market and prices fall. Besides selling 
the surplus manufacture to other countries and 
colonies, there is another way out. Instead of 
pouring extra profits back into the industry to 
increase production and perhaps produce too 
much, profits can be invested overseas to create 
more buyers. Investment of surplus capital is 
the basis of ‘dollar diplomacy’ or the opening 
by the government of new lands which need 
capital. To some extent this artificial safety 
valve on the nation’s capital is self-extinguish- 
ing. A colony, as it is built up with capital from 
a mother country, can produce its own wares 
and enter business for itself. 

Over-population is paraded as a cause for 
British imperial expansion. On paper England 
looks crowded with a population density of 701 
per square mile as compared with Africa’s 15.7 
per square mile, Nevertheless there is no yearly 
armada of English ships carrying 
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families to settle in Africa’s great jungles and 
prairies. For one thing, much of Africa is too 
hot, steamy, or disease-laden for the white 
man. Kenya and Uganda most nearly approach 
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an Englishman’s idea of a place to live. Sec- 
ondly it is not the number per square mile 
that over-populates a country, but rather how 
the inhabitants survive in the area in which 
they are living. One person per thousand square 
miles could overpopulate the Kalahari Desert 
because of lack of food and the extreme rigors 
of living conditions. But 21,000 people per 
square mile in New York City get along fairly 
well,!” 

A glance at any recent world almanac will 
find the United Kingdom or one of her terri- 
tories among the top ten and usually the top 
five for every important natural resource 
except silver.“” A near monopoly of the world’s 
diamonds in Rhodesia makes up for the lack of 
silver. Britain’s record certainly approaches 
self-sufficiency in raw materials. However it 
would take a board of economists to judge how 
close Britain comes to being self-sufficient and 
whether she is ahead of the game for all that 
she has invested to take these territories and 
maintain her sources of supply. Note that 
Imperial conquest for raw materials leads to 
vicious rivalries. Another phenomenon is that 
foreign nations often walk off with much of 
the raw materials from the colonies of Mother 
England. United States cocoa and gold mining 
companies do this in Africa. 

Manifest Destiny 

Imperialism cannot be explained solely in 
terms of impersonal economy, Many other pres- 
sures, popular and polite, urged England to 
expand, The urban workingman in the 1890’s 
used his newly acquired suffrage to show his 
dissatisfaction for liberalism and his approval 
of the new conservative imperial policy. Poli- 
ticians fed the worker with thoughts of the 
need for new markets to create more work and 
end unemployment. The birth of the halfpenny 
morning news, the Daily Mail, thrust knowl- 
edge of world politics and diplomacy on the 
working class. Oldtimers said the new dailies 
catered to those who could not think for them- 
selves and the new pictorials for those who 
could not read. By 1901, one million ‘illiterates’ 
bought the paper each day. Books too had a 
wide circulation. Mahan, Lord Roberts, Slatin 
Pasha, Winston Churchill, Baden-Powell, J. P. 
Fitzpatrick, and others, covered all the glories 
of England’s new empire in their writings. 
Most potent of all the literature produced were 


the stories and ballads by the far travelling 
war correspondent, Rudyard Kipling. His 
words spoke England’s heart. 

Other emotional or psychic drives channeled 
England’s thinking into imperialistic lines, The 
old crusade against slavery, which had suc- 
ceeded in abolishing slavery in the Empire by 
the 1830’s, set out again to liberate the new 
territories England had acquired since then. 
The emancipation motive was closely allied 
with the Christianizing or missionary cause of 
imperialism. The more youthful, less church- 
going Englishman, taken by the current Afri- 
can travelogues and war stories, turned his 
search for the spectacular from the rugby field 
to the conquest of new territory. Many, unin- 
spired by the low salaries of colonial officials, 
went to Africa to amass huge fortunes from 
vet-rich-quick enterprises. Some less emotional, 
more scientific rationalizers, reduced England’s 
expansion and aggression in Africa to the Dar- 
winian theories of survival of the fittest. Evo- 
lutionists and biologists drew up analyses to 
explain the Kruger telegram, the quest for raw 
materials, and the domination of the Zulu, as 
the natural outcome of a nation’s organic 
growth. Imperialism, like nationalism or any 
movement with such a strong and all-enclosing 
rasp on a people, will have countless emotional 
causes that can more easily be indicated than 
explained. 

The English Tried to Come and Teach Us 

Their Ways 

The Mau Mau oath to spill white man’s 
blood, civil disobedience in South Africa, ca- 
paigning against a nationalized union of Cen- 
tral Africa, are fruits of British Imperialism 
in Africa. The English, like the other European 
conquerors, brought change to Africa — but 
not enough of it. African peoples were led 
from their ancient tribal wastes of slavery and 
human sacrifice to the new spring of Western 
Democracy and Culture, and then given sips 
to drink instead of draughts. In all 20,000,000 
Africans have been Christianized and taught 
that all men are equal. These millions like their 
pagan brothers see that the white man has 
reserved the seat of ruler for himself or kept 
the key to the safe in his pocket. Negroes have 
been subordinated. British Imperialism in 
Africa means understanding the present status 
of the African in the Empire as well as the 
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motive of the Briton for settling there. 

The twenty-one different territories in Africa 
are as different in their governments as they 
are in location. The Gold Coast most nearly 
approaches democracy for the African; while 
the Union of South Africa, with the independ- 
ence of a Dominion, is pushing its 9,000,000 
native Africans further and further from a 
position of political livelihood. Today the Afri- 
can has reached only the middle rung of the 
Western political and social ladder because 
yesterday Great Britain’s imperialism sawed 
off the top half. 

Union of South Africa: a Dominion 


The Union of South Africa (the early British 
settlements of the Cape Colony and Natal, and 
the former Boer republics of Transvaal and 
Orange Free State) by a crusade of regulation, 
taxation, and segregation, has disenfranchised 
whatever political voice the African had at the 
inception of the Union in 1910.*! 

South Africa’s hymn is ‘no equality between 
white and black in Church and State.’ Two 
millions of Europeans occupy 88% of the Afri- 
can’s native land while he and other non-Euro- 
peans are left with the remaining 12%.”* Cecil 
Rhodes began the existing official practice of 
driving Africans off the lands into hired work 
gangs on white farms or in sweat shops or in 
the mines. The African today is virtually land- 
less outside of some congested tribal reserves. 
Whether employed or not he must pay a poll 
tax of 20/- and a hut tax of 10/- a year. This 
makes almost a 50% income tax for most Afri- 
cans. ‘Poor whites’ are tax exempt.?* Each 
year thousands of Africans are forced to labor 
in the gold mines of the Transvaal. The ‘color 
bar,” a tool of segregation, may be a brass 
railing that separates the white from the black 
at a drug store counter, may be the bus, church, 
or theater which the African cannot enter, may 
be the 400% difference between white salaries 
and African salaries in the mines. The Afri- 
can’s education rises barely above the school 
of “hard knocks.” The following figures drawn 
from the Union Bulletin of Educational Statis- 
tics, 1940, shows the small cut of Africa’s edu- 
cational pie that is served to the African :' 


% of Total Cost 

Number total State per 

Population rec. educ. pop’n exp’ture’ Pupil 
Europeans 2,116,500 417,000 19.7 £10,576,196 £25.36 
Africans 6,667,500 453,648 6.5 £ 934,320 £ 2.06 


With the triumph of Dr. Malan and his 
Afrikaner Nationalists, the Union of South 
Africa is like to the old Boer Republics in man- 
agement and ideals. But Malan is a study in 
himself.?° 

Kenya: Colony and Protectorate 

Kenya, the land of the Mau Mau, which 
English settlers once looked on as a Shangri-la 
in the heart of Africa, now seethes with terror 
and discontent. The 30,000 Europeans living 
on the rich highlands of the colony farm 40% 
of the arable land. They have subjugated 
5,000,000 native Africans to 52,000 acres of 
reserves.*° Today famine threatens these re- 
serves. Why such selfishness on the part of the 
whites? What has driven throngs of the Kikuyu 
tribe to take the Mau Mau oath of avengence? 

Questioned individually the white farmer 
would tell you his life savings are sunk into 
his land. He knows no other home or refuge. 
The Mau Mau would point to his crowded 
reserve with a look of “Isn’t that answer 
enough?” These simple replies pack a lot of 
history and bitterness. Kenya’s government 
today consists of a Governor under immediate 
direction of the Colonial office in London, but 
often forced to observe the immediate pressures 
put on him by the white farmers. The land, 
tax, and labor policy toward the African tribes- 
men has been an atrocity. In 1943, for example, 
white settlers were given large government 
grants to encourage increased agricultural pro- 
duction, while the Africans were conscripted 
by the Government into forced labor on Euro- 
pean plantations for 8/- to 10/- a month—the 
equivalent of $2.50.°7 The policy of the majority 
of Europeans in Kenya is to keep the Africans 
poor. Without cheap labor farm land is useless. 
The African paying an average of 24/- a year 
in taxes actually educates the white children. 
His own offspring are allotted 15/- a year for 
education, while the children of the white 
settlers get £26/7/6. apiece.?® Social and polit- 
ical privileges for the whites contrasted with 
deliberate suppression of the native Africans 
have set off today’s armed and bloody revolt 
in Kenya, 

West Africa: Indirect Rule and Crown Colony 

Indirect rule is a technique of the British 
Colonial Administration for governing African 
peoples through traditional chiefs and tribal 
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institutions. Britain prides itself on this unique 
type of administration which preserves the 
traditional social and political welfare of the 
native African.*® Critics of the system say it is 
just a means to save the Empire’s pocketbook 
by lessening the payroll of British officials in 
Africa. They point to a widening breach be- 
tween chiefs and their people and the use of 
bribes instead of justice to decide a case of law 
as the outcome of this nod to tradition. Like 
all political novelties the feasibility of indirect 
rule is disputed. 

In the Crown Colony area of Sierra Leone, 
around Freetown, land tenure is patterned on 
English property relations. In the Protectorate 
area, the hinterland territories, the age-old 
African conception of communal ownership of 
land is still recognized. However European cap- 
italists encouraged Africans to develop export 
crops (mainly cocoa, which absorbs 50% of the 
Gold Coast’s export trade) resulting in an 
unbalanced economy. Essentials like rice, flour, 
sugar, milk, butter, even fish must be im- 
ported.*® Now in the Gold Coast a two-year-old 
constitution establishing universal suffrage, a 
legislative assembly, and other concessions ap- 
proaching native rule, is the test tube of Africa. 
The British and native Africans alike say 
things are going along fine.*'! Important is the 
fact of nature that few whites can stand the 
Gold Coast climate and none call it a permanent 
home. 

Basutoland: High Commission Territory 

With over half a million inhabitants, mostly 
natives, Basutoland is looked to as the model 
self-governing British Colony in Africa. Be- 
sides the English Governor the State is ruled 
through the National Council composed of rep- 
resentatives from all tribes. From the start 
Britain has allowed this country to grow into 
Western civilization at its own speed. This 
privilege, in distinction to the artificial or 
forced growth of other territories, springs from 
the fact that the only resource in Basutoland 
tempting Imperial exploit is the 100,000 labor- 
ers Basutoland sends to the mines each year. 
At any rate Basutoland is a tribute to British 
and African co-operation.*” 

Conclusion 

Has Imperialism worked? The _ theorist’s 

answer to this knotty question will be loaded 


with “if’s,” “but’s,” and “taking into ac- 


count’s.” Certainly Africa has given England 
much prestige, materials, markets. These assets 
spell greater security. However against the 
assets must be weighed the cost in lives and 
finances of the colonization of Africa. Then, 
one can always speculate how much of the 
African market England would have won with- 
out subjecting Africa to her Empire. 

Has Imperialism worked for the African? 
Dr. Malan and the Mau Mau answer this ques- 
tion. Imperial England did much for the Afri- 
can. Like other Europeans, it brought industry 
and organization to tribal Africa. It brought 
Christianity and some education. But England’s 
innovations were brought to barter for Africa’s 
riches. In a white man’s trade with backwoods 
natives the latter invariably lose out, Africa 
proves no exception. Africa sold itself for the 
few baubles and gadgets from the Western 
world. These novelties were enough to bring 
Africa out of her traditional way of life, but 
could not supply her with a new life to replace 
the old one. Imperial England brought change 
to Africa but did not change the Africans living 
there. Today, like any element in the midst of 
a process of change, Africa is in ferment, hesi- 
tating to go on, hesitating to turn back, 

“Yes, God save Africa, the 
country.’ 
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A substantial evidence of the “big change” 
in the writing and study of American history 
is presented in the contrast between the exist- 
ing profusion of highly elaborated and attrac- 
tively designed college manuals and the rudi- 
mentary, makeshift adaptations that were the 
only available guides down to some forty years 
ago. At the same time the adjuncts to or alter- 
natives for the guide treatise—maps, charts, 
visual projections, and adapted sources—were 
no less deficient. Such inadequacy in instruc- 
tional equipment reflected the retardation in 
recognition and emphasis of the subject itself. 

From independence history largely for patri- 
otic and moral lessons had been given subordi- 
nate place in colleges, as in schools, in highly 
formalized and didactic method and as an 
auxiliary to the classics and moral philosophy. 
Early scholars with a true appreciation of 
historical values like Thomas Dew at William 
and Mary, Francis Lieber at South Carolina, 
and Jared Sparks at Harvard proved to be but 
heralds of a “false dawn.”! When Andrew D. 
White was an undergraduate at Yale in the 
early 1850’s “there was not a professor of his- 
tory pure and simple in any American univer- 
sity.”* Without a recognition of a distinct pro- 
fessional status there was no incentive toward 
an improvement in methodology. 

Gradually, in history as in the other disci- 
plines, the influence of the advances in higher 
education abroad, along with the recognition 


of the needs and opportunities of the expand- 
ing, industrializing nation, brought the definite 
beginnings of modern research and instruction. 
From 1857 when White assumed his professor- 
ship at Michigan to the formative years of 
university instruction and the launching of a 
national association of historical scholars in 
the 1880’s and 1890’s the foundations were laid 
for a reasoned and assured profession by a 
group of young devotees of the German univer- 
sity lecture and seminar systems, led by White 
at Michigan and Cornell, William F. Allen at 
Wisconsin, John W. Burgess at Amherst and 
Columbia, Moses Coit Tyler at Cornell, Anson 
D. Morse at Amherst, and the “brace’”’ of his- 
toriographical Adamses — Henry at Harvard, 
Herbert Baxter at Johns Hopkins, Charles 
Kendall at Michigan and Cornell, and George 
3urton at Yale.* 

However, as in similar assaults by other 
groups, the walls of the deeply entrenched 
classicism were fully breached only after long 
and bitter struggle. This was particularly true 
in the old-line colleges. At the time of the 
founding of the American Historical Associa- 
tion in 1884 there were not over a dozen dis- 
tinct chairs of history among the four hundred 
institutions of higher learning. Some prominent 
colleges had had no separate teacher of any 
rank and in others a single professor dispensed 
both history and political science.‘ 

With the slow development of the field as 
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a whole, American history, in general survey 
and particular phases, remained through the 
turn of the century especially restricted in 
offerings and instructional personnel and equip- 
ment. For many years the general public and 
administrative boards regarded the history of 
the nation as a theme for inspirational and 
patriotic appeal rather than a subject for 
serious objective study. Sparks’ pioneer ven- 
tures in this branch were in lectures open to 
the public.® White’s initial appeal to his Cornell 
board for systematic provision for national 
history as a training for national leadership 
resulted in a term of non-resident public 
lectures by a filio-pietistic student of the 
Revolution.® 

A direct impetus to this as to other mani- 
festations of national culture was given by the 
centennial observance, This focal point of na- 
tional survey put discriminating restraint on 
national glorification and made the future his- 
tories more critical and objective. The awak- 
ened interest in national history at a time of 
accumulating wealth was given material ex- 
pression in the founding of the first chairs of 
American history. The Larned professorship 
at Yale, in 1877, was assigned to a devotee of 
antiquarian studies who shared his teaching 
with a variety of administrative duties.? Four 
years later at Cornell Moses Coit Tyler became 
the first full-time professor of the subject. 
Pennsylvania followed shortly, 1883, by the call 
of John B. McMaster, the engineer and mathe- 
matician who had turned social historian.’ The 
same year at Harvard, after temporary general 
courses in American history, 1877-1879, by 
Henry Adams and his favored student, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, the foundation of the modern 
department was laid by two young alumni, 
Edward Channing and Albert Bushnell Hart.'° 
By 1890 the American history studies of the 
school of political science at Columbia became 
fully established.'' In the same period Herbert 
B. Adams was drawing heavily upon American 
regional history for his institutional studies at 
Johns Hopkins.'* One of his most promising 
students, Frederick Jackson Turner, in 1886, 
two years out of college, had taken over Allen’s 
American history courses which, following the 
taking of his doctorate, he was to develop 
according to his own original emphasis and 
interpretation." 


The leaders of the historical awakening 
sought to follow German methods in instruc- 
tion, so far as conditions permitted, no less 
than in research, Above all they sought to dis- 
sociate their classes from anything savoring of 
the traditional textbook recitation. For upper- 
classmen and graduate students, where in these 
years instruction in American history largely 
came, topical organization with lectures and 
systematically classified collateral reading sup- 
plemented by seminars for superior students 
was the preferred procedure. Some would admit 
the textbook for basic factual foundation in the 
junior years which Burgess designated the 
“ovmnasium.” But at most such compendiums 
were to be regarded as the starting point and 
not the conclusion of the study't—a very 
modern theoretical assumption. 

Whatever the aim and degree of use, there 
was no lack of texts, English and American, 
for the European field from ancient times to 
the near present, however desiccated and pedes- 
trian many of them might be. For the newly 
cultivated American field there was no such 
provision. A seemingly conclusive argument 
against the use of the textbook method in 
American history in the 1880’s was that there 
was no book in existence for that level of 
instruction." 

The average instructor by reason of heavy 
teaching loads, incongruous subject combina- 
tions, and lack of specialized training was 
unable to meet the standards of the quality 
group. And there were, under prevailing con- 
ditions, positive values in the use of a text. 
As President Eliot observed in his inaugural 
discussion of teaching methods, with all the 
shortcomings of available textbooks, due in his 
opinion in considerable part to the cost of 
stereotyping which delayed revisions, it was “a 
rare teacher” who was “superior to all manuals 
in his subject.’’® 

The trade in textbooks “for schools and 
academies” had long been a major field of 
American publishing. In a period of limited 
curricula and uniform methods specialization 
was not called for; professional compilers 
eclectically provided books for all subjects, in 
series at times named for the publisher rather 
than the authors. With the uniform patterns 
the number of draughtsmen was remarkable. 
From 1821 to 1861 over sixty manuals in 
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American history were issued, well over a third 
coming in the last decade.'? By the 1880’s the 
rivalry for the textbook business had reached 
a veritable cut-throat competition with conse- 
quent consolidations and some rather ineffec- 
tive efforts at monopolistic control.'® 

The more limited and slower developing 
college trade delayed its development as a 
distinct field. Consequently as the curricula 
widened there were many adjustments and 
adaptations of school manuals for the higher 
level. Aside from the classics and mathematics, 
where the traditional if not always strictly 
logical sequences were established, this might 
be done without too great strain to pedagogical 
properties. For history and the social sciences, 
especially, it was safe to assume that the extent 
and degree of preparatory coverage would occa- 
sion very slight repetition. By the 1880’s there 
had come to be a marked spread in the scope 
and gradation of school histories, some of them 
consciously appealing to the academies and 
seminaries as well as to the public schools. At 
the same time from the 1860’s popular histories 
for the general reader were appearing in in- 
creasing number. In lieu of more appropriate 
manuals both sources were drawn upon by 
undertrained and overworked college teachers. 
The resulting selections were not only varied 
but, in some cases, simply fantastic. 

A survey of college history teaching in 1888 
indicated that most teachers used a text and 
that by those reporting some score of different 
books were represented.® In this list such spe- 
cialized books were included as the Federalist, 
manuals of the Constitution, Johnston’s Amer- 
ican Politics, Lodge’s Colonies, and Higginson’s 
“larger history” that ended with Jackson. An 
indefinite entry was “Elementary History of 
the United States.” Maintaining publication 
unity with the past was Peter Parley’s ‘“‘child’s 
history” which had passed through over thirty 
editions from 1831 to 1866. Samuel Eliot’s 
meticulous manual revised to 1872 still found 
use.2? John Clark Ridpath, king of historical 
popularizers, was represented by his “popular” 
American history.?! Apparently one of the most 
widely used of these school books was the first 
venture of the curiously designated “Barnes” 
series.2* More discriminating selections were 
the relatively superior histories of Alexander 
Johnston** and Horace E. Scudder.24 However, 


the best were below the level of reasonable 
collegiate attainment. 


The growing recognition of the study of na- 
tional history in schools and colleges and the 
public interest in national attainment and 
achievement created a demand for scholarly 
surveys that would meet both needs. As the first 
professors of American history were drawn 
from those trained in other disciplines, so the 
early manuals from academic sources were in 
many cases written by scholars identified with 
other fields. 


The first attempts to meet these modern 
needs were in epochal series. Such writings 
involved a cooperative division of labor which 
was well established in European research and 
had been utilized in this country in Justin 
Winsor’s giant Narrative and Critical History 
and in the Johns Hopkins Studies.*5 


As early as 1885 the alert and resourceful 
A. B. Hart, still a tryout instructor, was invited 
by the Longmans to edit an American history 
series on the general model of their Epochs of 
Modern History.** Four years later assignments 
were made for a three volume work which, 
unlike later cooperative undertakings, appeared 
in regular chronological order, 1891-1893.27 The 
colonial period, illogically terminated at 1750, 
was written by Reuben Gold Thwaites who 
with journalistic background was just entering 
upon his tireless labors of collecting and assem- 
bling the sources of early western history.*** 
The editor selected the formative vears, 1750- 
1829, for himself, and the concluding contro- 
versial epoch of growth and conflict was as- 
signed to a promising student of constitutional 
law, Woodrow Wilson, who, it was felt, com- 
bined strategically southern background with 
northern association. 


The small volumes were planned and written 
with careful deliberation; the authors were 
highly conscious of being pioneers. Hart’s re- 
search enthusiasms were tempered by the sage 
counsels of Harvard 
teachers; Thwaites 


former 
upon the 


and 
heavily 


associates 
drew 


germinal ideas of the youthful Turner ;** and 
Wilson, at this stage, was not above seeking 
information from his former student.*® He even 
admitted to Herbert Adams that “the role of 
historian” was new to him but characteristi- 
cally hastened to add that he had ideas of his 
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own regarding the period to which he was glad 
to give expression.*? 

The series appeared opportunely both for the 
college and general demand. As college texts 
the books set new standards in national out- 
look, clarity and crispness of style, special aids 
in well executed maps and reading suggestions 
with specilic references, and attractive format. 
They provided a balance and authority wholly 
lacking in the conventional, factual manuals 
and the superficial popular narratives. Period- 
ical revisions, correcting errors and renovating 
references, kept the demand strong throughout 
these years. 

Wilson’s volume, in particular, in its inter- 
pretation of a gradual supersession of the 
formative state rights basis of union by a de- 
veloping nationalism was long regarded as a 
model of scholarly objectivity. Whatever the 
conclusiveness of the reasoning it was a timely 
contribution to the trend toward reunion. At 
the same time the book gave an attractive 
formulation to the Jacksonian stereotype that 
pleased the West without offending other 
regions. Aside from the exaggerated claims of 
originality and finality, the book set a new 
standard for student discussion and popular 
reading.*! 

The American History Series (1892-1902) 
issued by the Scribners with similar intent and 
appeal*? was organized on a more individual 
basis. Each of the four authors developed his 
period in his own way, with no unifying edi- 
torial direction, All were distinguished in par- 
ticular fields but none was a specialist in Amer- 
ican history. The colonial scene to the Seven 
Years War was surveyed clearly and compe- 
tently, if somewhat mechanically, by George 
Park Fisher,“ professor of church history at 
Yale. More appropriately a specialist in the 
French Revolution and Napoleon, William M. 
Sloane, of Princeton and Columbia summarized 
the struggles for continental supremacy and 
for independence.** Francis A. walker, econo- 
mist and college and federal administrator, 
dealt with the formative years, 1783-1817.*° 
The constitutional history of the nation from 
1817 to 1876, involving, as organized, sectional 
strife, civil war, and reconstruction, was re- 
viewed with characteristic decisiveness by the 
provocative constitutional lawyer, John W 
Burgess.** 


In bulk and authoritative pretensions the 
four Burgess volumes dominated the series. The 
distinguished political scientist was hand- 
picked by the publisher’s editor to explicate, 
historically, the nature and development of the 
union for students and serious readers of both 
sections. Burgess welcomed the opportunity to 
expound his confirmed theories. He aspired to 
nothing less than to provide a finality of 
reasoned evidence that would bring an end to 
sectional misunderstanding. As a surety of full 
open-mindedness, the author ignored all pre- 
vious writers and based his investigations 
wholly on the “sources,” involving in effect a 
narrow range of official documents. While sug- 
gestive and stimulating, with discriminating 
use, the pretensions to conclusiveness, then or 
later, have not been generally recognized.** 

These series constituted the main innova- 
tions in college manuals to the second decade 
of the new century. Channing and Hart’s Guide, 
in 1896, included in their “List of College Text- 
Books” in addition to the two series 12 titles.** 
Deleting from this list 3 books on government, 
Johnston’s much used History of American 
Politics, 3 of limited period—Lodge’s Colonies, 
Richard Frothingham’s Rise of the Republic, 
and Higginson’s Larger History—along with 
E. B. Andrews’ wholly unreliable popular his- 
tory, and Goldwin Smith’s controversial essay, 
there remained, for the time, 3 fairly adaptable 
college books all of limited size and period: 
Edward Channing’s brief version of American 
history for British readers,*® Alexander John- 
ston’s thoughtful Britannica article issued in 
book form,*® and, curiously issued the same 
year as McMaster’s first volume with similar 
name and somewhat comparable emphasis for 
a textbook, the socially slanted little volume of 
Arthur Gilman.*! 

Two adaptations that no doubt had an eye 
to the college as well as the secondary field— 
an expanded version of the Barnes offerings 
and an enlargement of Montgomery’s “Leading 
Facts”**—were ignored. This was perhaps an 
evidence of growing discrimination. 

The problems of the new industrial society 
leading to endless agitations and reform move- 
ments created a growing interest in recent his- 
tory that had previously been regarded as un- 
available for research and inappropriate or 
improper for class study.** School textbooks by 
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big name historians by the turn of the century 
were bringing the national record to date in 
more or less noncommittal manner.*t The long 
planned cooperative American Nation Series 
provided (1904-1907) a complete chronological 
coverage. The college need was met in part, in 
1909, by the extension of Wilson’s epoch volume 
to date by Edward S. Corwin. Symptomatic of 
the progressive age, the “contemporary years,” 
1877-1913, were entered upon specially and 
confidently by Charles A. Beard.*® 

Specialized fields, economic, constitutional 
and governmental, scientific, and ecclesiastical 
had in the past been left to the special depart- 
ments to provide their own particular brands 
of history.** With the broadening concepts of 
the “new history” there was a functional as 
well as national, regional, and chronological 
specialization within the historical domain. As 
a basis for specialization basic survey courses 
in the junior years were necessitated. With 
ever-mounting enrollments guide manuals to 
supplement the lectures proved the most ex- 
pedient device under average conditions. 

The first single volume to be utilized in a 
large way for the American history survey 
course was one published in 1904 for a quite 
different purpose and market. The history of 
Henry W. Elson, clergyman, college president, 
and popular lecturer and writer, was designed 
specifically for the general reader—the “busy 
people” who were desirous of getting the high 
points of the nation’s history without too great 
expenditure of time and mental effort. The 
book was written with a simplicity of style and 
conventional factual emphasis that qualified it 
for expansion into a five-volume illustrated 
edition. Controversial issues were generally 
avoided. Maps, a chronological table, topical 
and marginal headings, and varied if unsys- 
tematic citations added to its availability as a 
source of ready information. In size and rela- 
tive balance and reliability it had no single 
volume competitor for a decade and thus was 
able to capitalize on the expanding college 
demand.** 

By the second decade of the century Amer- 
ican history courses had reached a size and a 
standardization that created urgent need as 


well as opportunity for a specialized survey 
textbook in accord with existing findings and 
standards. John Spencer Bassett was the first 


recognized scholar to respond to the impulse. 
His famed Short History of the United States 
was available for the fall of 1913 and came as 
a godsend to professors in small colleges sliding 
about their settees and to quiz masters franti- 
sally seeking enlivening organized materials 
for undergraduate discussion. Bassett, by train- 
ing and experience, was admirably fitted to 
provide a comprehensive and well balanced 
survey. Following undergraduate training at 
Trinity College in his native North Carolina, 
he had earned the doctorate at Johns Hopkins 
in 1894 where he was an associate of the Adams 
group. His teaching and writing at his alma 
mater led to controversies over his attitude on 
the racial problem and while (temporarily at 
least) he was sustained by the college authori- 
ties he soon transferred to the contrasting en- 
vironment of Smith College. He was a _ pro- 
ductive writer in varied phases of national his- 
tory. He was already the author of numerous 
institutional studies in southern history, the 
volume on the Federalist System, in the Amer- 
ican Nation Series, and the fullest and most 
scholarly biography of Jackson. In addition he 
was a Close student of American historiogra- 
phy.** The book belonged to a transitional 
period. As the American Nation Series brought 
together the established research findings of 
its time rather than endeavoring to break new 
ground so Bassett’s text presented the well 
established historical organization at the college 
level, and did not, like certain more recent 
writers, indulge in striking if instructionally 
doubtful new ventures in presentation and 
emphasis. Later surveys might be phrased more 
brilliantly, subordinate details more skilfully, 
and give more emphasis, in gestures at least, 
to social and “intellectual”? history, but the 
pioneer college manual continued to a marked 
degree to meet realistically and effectively the 
classroom needs amid the increasing competi- 
tion, of the next quarter century.*” 

Other types of manuals and study aids were 
represented in the period. Mabel Hill’s Liberty 
Documents was an early example of the “prob- 
lem text,’”°° an idea further experimented with 
in the “parallel source” collections.®' Sources, 
however utilized, were made available in such 
collections as MacDonald’s compilations of 
documents and Hart’s elaborate potpourri of 
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“contemporary” materials.** The veteran James 
A. Woodburn made trial of selected readings 
of standard historians.** Syllabi, classroom 
maps, atlases, charts, and similar “helps” were 
becoming specialized and standard. 

The emphasis upon citizenship training and 
national and regional studies would stimulate, 
in increasing number the output of general and 
special textbooks that combined historical 
scholarship with the arts and sciences of pho- 
tography, cartography, and typography. 

There has been a tendency to refer with dis- 
paragement and condescension to those of the 
profession who give rather more than inciden- 
tal attention to the creation of textbooks—as 
in Jameson’s suggestion that they are the 
“sutlers and contractors” of the historical 
army.*® However, the fact remains that under 
the average condition of mass enrollment to 
which our higher education is fully and appar- 
ently permanently committed the textbook has 
an essential if subordinated place. It should 
therefore be gratifying that authorship has 
passed from mechanical compilers, uninspired 
pedants, and uncritical propagandists to im- 
parval scholars in such numbers as to insure 
the maintenance of the highest standards. The 
wide reading of such authoritative works 
should contribute definitely not only to raise the 
standards of historical training but to narrow 
appreciably the gap of two decades, which 
Jameson deplored in the address quoted, 
between research findings and the historical 
information of the general public. 
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has long become orthodox” is simply uncritical eulogy. 
Wilson’s relativist interpretation of the nature of the 
union and his recognition of the importance of the 
West in the formative years of the nation were original 
only in the facility with which he expounded them. Both 
were naturally to be subjected to much revision with 
fuller investigation. 

Baker admits that history was merely an approach 
to his study of politics. Wilson—Princeton, 117. The 
tritical anaylsis by Louis M. Sears show the scantiness 
of Wilson’s place in American historiography, William 
T. Hutchinson, ed., The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in 
American Historiography. (Chicago, Il., 1937), 102- 
121. 


382 The publishers gave assurance to both groups of 
potential users that 

“The authorship represents the best scholarship of 
the times. 

“The student has here a comprehensive history pre- 
pared expressly for his use by men experienced in the 
needs and methods of class instruction. 

“The general reader finds what he is constantly 
seeking—an authentic account which he can read as he 
would a story and rely upon as an impartial recital of 
events.” Notice in back of the Middle Period. 

33 The Colonial Era, 1492-1856 (New York, 1892. 3 
maps). In addition to works in ecclesiastical history, 
Fisher had written an early “world history”—Outlines 
of Universal History; designed as a textbook and for 
private reading (New York, 1885). 

34 The French War and the Revolution, 1756-1783 
(New York, 1893. 5 maps). 

35 The Making of the Nation, 1783-1817 (New York, 
1895. Detailed population maps for 1790 and 1820). 

°6 The Middle Period, 1817-1860 (New York, 1897. 5 
maps); The Civil War and the Constitution, 1859-1865 
(2 vols. New York, 1901. 8 maps). Reconstruction and 
the Constitution, 1866-1876 (New York, 1902). 

37 Burgess’ point of view and aims are set forth in 
the prefaces to the first and the concluding volumes 
which wholly ignore the other volumes of the series. The 
importance as original contributions which the author 
attributed to these manuals is indicated by the elab- 
orateness with which he summarized and analyzed the 
volumes in his Reminiscences. In spite of his emphasis 
upon original research in university lecturing, this 
devotee of the German system conducted a course in 
constitutional history by the oratorical recitation of 
his Middle Period, the. students, mainly from the law 
school, following the reproduction with open copies and 
marking the passages to be omitted from the final 
examination. Henry Johnson, The Other Side of Main 
Street: Teacher From Sauk Center (New York, 1943), 
156-157. On Burgess’ organization and presentation 
see also Frank Freidel, Franklin D. Roosevelt: The 
Apprenticeship (Boston, 1952), 75. 

38 Edward Channing and Albert Bushnell Hart, 
Guide to the Study of American History (Boston: Ginn, 
1903), 44-45. 

39 The United States of America, 1765-1865 (Cam- 
bridge Historical Series. New York: Macmillan, 1896). 

49 The United States; Its History and Constitution 
(New York: Scribner, 1889). Prepared for 9th Edition 
of Encyclopaedia Britannica. Ralph Catterall has a 
thorough appreciation in Larned, Lit. of Amer. Hist., 
283. 

414 History of the American People (Boston: D. 
Lothrop, 1883). This book marked a definite departure 
in emphasis upon the life of the people and economic 
issues and developments. The national emphasis is 
pronounced throughout. The 600 pages of text are sup- 
plemented by 50 of documents. Gilman iad a distin- 
guished career as educator and literary editor. Dict. 
Amer. Biog., VII, 297. 

42 David H. Montgomery, The Students American 
History (Boston, Ginn, 1897). This was an expansion, 
supposedly on a higher level of study, of the author’s 
widely used Leading Facts of American History (1890). 
The publishers listed the larger book for “high schools 
and colleges.” Montgomery’s success in writing history 
manuals after failure in various other fields is an 
interesting side light on the educational standards of 
the period. Dict. Amer. Biog., XIII, 94-95. 

43.B. A. Hinsdale in his How to Study and Teach 
History (New York, 1893, 1900) brought his analysis 
of American history only to 1860 and William H. Mace 
in his Method in History (Boston, 1897) ended his 
periodization at 1865. Channing and Hart’s Guide 
likewise terminated with the Civil War. As late as 1902 
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and in later editions of his authoritative treatise on 
the teaching of history, Henry E. Bourne gave the 
judgment and caution that “The recent history of the 
United States is useful as a study of current events, 
and yet its incidents are so near that it is impossible 
for either pupil or teacher to see them in their true 
perspective. All that is significant since the [Civil] War 
may be understood quite as well from the events of the 
period which ended during .Hayes’ administration.” 
Teaching of History and Civics (New York, 1902), 350. 

44 Among the writers of such manuals were C. K. 
Adams, Eggleston, Fiske, McMaster, Trent, Channing, 
Hart, McLaughlin, Van Tyne, Mace, James, and 
Thwaites. 

45 Contemporary American History, 1877-1913 (New 
York: Macmillan, 1914). The book was issued in Feb- 
ruary 1914 and brought events to the beginning of the 
Wilson administration. Beard at that time was an asso- 
ciate professor of politics at Columbia. 

46 See, for instance, the courses offered in various 
fields of economic history at Harvard in 1884. Hall, 
Method of Teaching History, 188-189, 191-192. 

Examples of early manuals in constitutional and 
governmental history: Simon Sterne, Constitutional 
History and Political Development of the United States 
(New York: Cassell and Putnam, 1882-1888); Judson 
S. Landon, Constitutional History and Government of 
the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1889) ; 
John W. Foster, A Century of American Diplomacy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1900); Charles E. Merriam, 
A History of American Political Theories (New York: 
Macmillan, 1903). In economic history: F. W. Taussig, 
Tariff History of the United States (New York: 
Putnam, 1888); Horace White, Money and Banking 
(Boston: Ginn, 1895); Carroll D. Wright, Jndustrial 
Evolution of the United States (New York: Scribner, 
1895); Alexander D. Noyes, Thirty Years of American 
Finance (New York: Putnam, 1898); Katharine 
Coman, Industrial History of the United States (New 
York: Macmillan, 1905); Davis R. Dewey, Financial 
History of the United States (New York: Longmans, 
Green, 1903); Ernest L. Bogart Economic History of 
the United States (New York: Longmans, Green, 1907). 

17 History of the United States of America (New 
York: Macmillan, 1904. LXXII, 911 pp. 5% x 8, 36 
chapters, 8 full-page maps, 26 maps in text, chrono- 


logical table by periods). A veteran university pro- 
fessor remarked that his students thought they were 
getting more from this imposing appearing volume 
than from the smaller epochs. 

48 Dict. of Amer. Biog., II, 38-39. 

194 Short History of the United States (New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. XV, 885 pp., 5 7/8 x 8%, 40 chapters, 
14 full-page maps, 12 maps in text). 

The same year there was issued Carl Russell Fish’s 
Development of American Nationality covering the 
national period of a two-volume series and based upon 
his stimulating lectures to large undergraduate classes 
at the University of Wisconsin. Other individual and 
cooperative manual, reflecting in varied manners and 
degrees the changing ideas and aims, appeared in rapid 
succession in the years during and following the first 
world war. 

°° Liberty Documents, edited and prepared by Mabel 
Hill with contemporary exposition and critical com- 
ments drawn from various writers. Edited with en 
introduction by Albert Bushnell Hart (New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1901. Appendix outline of a course 
in English and American constitutional development 
based on these documents). 

51 Andrew C. McLaughlin et. als., Source Problems in 
United States History—Harper’s Parallel Source Prob- 
lems (New York: Harper, 1918). This type of material 
had been experimented with during the previous decade 
and volumes in the medieval] and English fields had 
been published in 1912 and 1915. 

52 Select Documents Illustrative of the History of 
the United States (New York, 1898), Select Charters 
and Other Documents Illustrative of American History 
(New York, 1899), Select Statutes and Other Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the History of the United States 
(New York, 1903). All published by Macmillan. 

53 American History Told by Contemporaries (5 vols. 
New York: Macmillan, 1897-1926). 

54 James A. Woodburn, ed., The American Revolu- 
tion; Chapters from Lecky’s England in the Eighteenth 
Century (New York: Appleton, 1898) ; same, Johnston’s 
American Political History from Lalor’s Cyclopedia 
(2 vols. New York: Putnam, 1906). 

55 J. Franklin Jameson, “The Future Uses of His- 
tory,” History Teacher’s Magazine, IV (Feb., 1913), 36. 


The United States Court of 
Military Appeals 


FRANK MEYER 


Grand Haven High School, Grand Haven, Michigan 


The United States Court of Military Appeals 
is the newest tribunal in the judicial system of 
this country. Authorized by the Uniform Code 
of Military Justice! which was signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on May 5, 1950, the Court held 
its initial meeting for organizational purposes 
on June 22, 1951, and handed down its first 
decision on November 8 of the same year. 

Congressman Philbin of Massachusetts prob- 
ably stated as well as anyone the reason for 


establishing the new tribunal. Speaking to the 
House of Representatives on May 5, 1949 he 
said, “This court is in effect a court of last 
resort similar to the U. S. Circuit Courts of 
Appeals. . . . It can operate, therefore, as I 
think every member of Congress intends it 
should, as a great, effective, impartial body 
sitting at the topmost rank of the structure of 
military justice, and insuring as near as it can 
be insured by any human agency, absolutely 
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fair and unbiased considerations for every 
accused. Thus, for the first time this Congress 
will establish, if this provision is written into 
law, a break in command control over court- 
martial cases and civilian review of the judicial 
proceedings and decisions of the military... . 

“I feel that it is on the whole a very long 
step in the right direction in rooting out the 
over-bearing authoritarian spirit and lack of 
substantial justice which has often accompa- 
nied military procedure and insuring to the 
accused what we all desire, a larger measure of 
democratic attitude and effective procedures 
accomplishing substantial justice than is 
enjoyed by the armed forces of any other 
nation.’”* 

The Court consists of three judges appointed 
from civilian life by the President with the 
consent of the Senate for a term of fifteen 
years. (The first judges were chosen for terms 
of five, ten, and fifteen years.) They are eligible 
for reappointment and receive a salary of 
$17,500 annually. The Chief Judge is designated 
by the President and serves as such at the 
latter’s pleasure. Two judges constitute a 
quorum and not more than two may be from 
the same political party. Judges may be re- 
moved by the President, upon notice and hear- 
ing, for neglect of duty or malfeasance in office, 
or upon the ground of mental or physical dis- 
ability, but for no other cause. 

It is evident that this is not a “constitutional 
court” organized under Article II of the consti- 
tution. It can best be described as a “legislative 
court.’? The law requires that it should be 
“located for administrat’ve purposes in the 
Department of Defense.” The Court’s budget 
is presented to Congress with that of the 
Defense Department which also handles mat- 
ters of security, pay roll, and other physical 
requirements. The Court hires its own em- 
ployees, has its own headquarters, and in its 
judicial function is completely independent of 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Since October 1952 the Court of Military 
Appeals has had a building of its own at Fifth 
and E Streets, N.W., Washington, D. C. Here 
in the former courthouse of the U. S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, the tri- 
bunal has a dignified courtroom and adequate 
space for offices and libraries. The building is 
located in an area known as “Judiciary Square” 


and shares a block with the D. C. Juvenile 
Court and the Selective Service headquarters. 
A fine lawn with many large trees surrounds 
the buildings. 

The courtroom, on the second floor, measures 
about 72 by 45 feet in size and has a huge 
skylight in the 30-foot ceiling. Behind the 
judges’ chairs at the bench hangs a _ wine- 
colored curtain while overhead is a golden 
image of an eagle with outspread wings. 
Although few visitors attend court sessions 
here, there are eight double rows of pews for 
spectators. 

The Court of Military Appeals receives cases 
for review by three processes, It is mandatory 
that it review all cases in which the sentence, 
as affirmed by a board of review, affects a 
general or flag officer, or extends to death, It 
may receive cases by Certification from a Judge 
Advocate General who desires that a decision 
of a board of review be examined. Any accused 
person may petition the Court to review his 
case as approved by a board of review. 

As this is a high appellate court, a chain of 
events must have transpired before the case 
is docketed here. First there must be an alleged 
criminal action in violation of the Code of 
Military Justice. A court-martial convenes and 
passes sentence on the accused. This is ap- 
proved by the officer who convened the court- 
martial and is sent to the Judge Advocate 
General of the service involved. If the sentence 
as approved affects a general or flag officer, 
extends to death, dismissal of an officer, cadet 
or midshipman, or a dishonorable or bad- 
conduct discharge, or confinement for a year 
or more, the case is referred to a board of 
review. 

The board of review, composed of not less 
than three officers or civilians (all lawyers) 
considers both the law and the facts and makes 
a determination of the case. Only then can 
either the Judge Advocate General (prosecut- 
ing attorney) or the accused appeal to the 
Court, except that mandatory cases are for- 
warded automatically. , 

The appeal by certification or petition must 
be made within 30 days after the decision of 
the board of review. The Court then must act 
on the appeal (grant or deny the petition) 
within 30 days. 

In order to do this within the time limit, the 
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Court has employed seven lawyers who are 
known informally (not officially) as commis- 
sioners. When a petition is received, one of the 
commissioners makes the initial review, writing 
up the facts and the legal points at issue, and 
makes a recommendation to either hear the 
case or deny the petition. One judge receives 
this recommendation and acts on it. The case 
is then referred to a second commissioner and 
judge in the same manner. And so to a third 
commissioner and judge. 

On the basis of the recommendations and 
decisions of these six men, the Court decides 
whether to hear the appeal. It is not always a 
matter of majority vote at this point. If one 
judge in the minority is strong in his demand 
that the case be heard, the Court will agree to 
listen to the argument. 

If the petition is denied, an order goes out 
affirming the decision of the board of review. 
If it is granted, the case may be accepted on 
an “open” basis in which no issues are specified 
and anything may be argued. If the Court 
specifies issues it will hear arguments only on 
the enumerated points. 

The case is then set for hearing which will 
probably be the following month, The Court of 
Military Appeals is current in all hearings 
which it has granted. The judges sit in public 
session two weeks a month, normally the last 
two. They assemble at 10:00 a.m. and continue 
for three or four hours. The number of cases 
to be heard will determine the number of days 
for each monthly session. 

Each side is generally given thirty minutes 
to present its case but may ask for more time 
if the problem is especially complicated. The 
government always supplies legal counsel for 
the accused but he may hire a civilian lawyer 
if he desires. Following each day’s session the 
judges meet privately in conference to make a 
preliminary determination of each case, and 
one of them is assigned to write the Court’s 
opinion. This opinion is circulated and signed 
by the other judges. However, in a number of 
cases there are dissenting and/or concurring 
opinions. The Court’s decision is by the consent 
of at least two judges. 

The decision may be announced in from one 
to three months or more. It is not read orally 
in the courtroom but is filed with the Clerk and 
released for publication at noon the following 


Friday. (This day was chosen because no other 
federal appellate court announces its decisions 
on Friday.) The parties are notified, of course. 
The decisions of the Court are published in the 
Court Martial Reports, abbreviated for cita- 
tion as CMR, and in the Report of the United 
States Court of Military Appeals, abbreviated 
as USCMA. These may be found in most 
military libraries and many university law 
libraries. 

The Code* requires that “the Court of Mili- 
tary Appeals shall take action only with re- 
spect to matters of law.” It is not empowered 
to review questions of fact. While in some cases 
it is quite difficult to differentiate matters of 
law and fact, a simple illustration may help. 
If the accused presents an alibi, the court- 
martial and the board of review may believe 
or disbelieve the alibi as a matter of fact. The 
Court can not determine if the alibi is good or 
not; it is not a matter of law. The Court may 
decide, however, whether he is lawfully charged 
with desertion and manslaughter, and may 
determine that he was unjustly charged with 
the first when he was only guilty of the latter. 

In its determination of the law, the Court 
disposes of the cases in four ways: 1. It may 
affirm the finding of the board of review. 2. It 
may reverse and dismiss the charges; the 
accused is free. 3. It may reverse and send the 
case back to the board of review for recon- 
sideration in line with the Court’s decision on 
the law. 4. It may reverse and order a new 
hearing; the case starts all over from the 
beginning. 

Leaving aside constitutional questions which 
always may be carried to the Supreme Court, 
it is believed that this is a court of last resort.® 
The President and the Secretary of each De- 
partment retain their power of clemency, 
however. 

“The operations of the Court have continued 
to require the processing of a large number of 
cases. During its 31-months’ existence (to Dec. 
31, 1953), the Court has docketed by way of 
Petition, Certification, or Mandatory review, a 
total of 4,232 cases. Of this number, action was 
completed in 4,015. The Court heard oral argu- 
ments in 483 cases, which have resulted in 421 
published opinions, with 62 opinions in the 
process of completion. Of the 421 opinions 
rendered, 19 involved Army officers, 3 Air 
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Force officers, 2 Navy officers, and I Coast 
Guard officer. The remainder concerned en- 
listed personnel.’’® 


The three judges originally appointed by 
President Truman on May 22, 1951 are now 
on the bench. Chief Justice Robert E. Quinn 
(15-year term) is a former governor of Rhode 
Island and judge of its Superior Court. George 
W. Latimer was serving as a justice on the 
Supreme Court of Utah when he was given the 
ten-year term. Paul W. Brosman (5-year term) 
is a former professor of law and dean at Tulane 
University. The Court has 42 employees and 
its budget for fiscal 1954 amounted to $300,000. 


These judges, by law, are given another re- 
sponsibility. They are to meet annually with 
the Judge Advocates General of the armed 
forces and the General Counsel of the Treasury 
Department (coast guard) to survey the opera- 
tion of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 
and to submit to Congress appropriate recom- 
mendations for amendments to the Code. In 
its last report the group suggested seventeen 
changes in the basic law.’ So a constant effort 
is being made to promote justice in the armed 
forces. The Court pointed out in this report 
that “experience has shown that as the mem- 
bers of the State and Federal bars and the 
public generally have become more familiar 
with the scope and effect of the Code and its 
beneficial provisions, they have lost many 
erroneous concepts concerning the abuses sup- 
posedly present in military justice. Many 
lawyers now realize that procedures under the 
Code afford protection to an accused that com- 
pares favorably with that found in civilian 
courts.’’§ 


The United States Court of Military Appeals 
sprang from the work of a special committee 
appointed in July 1948 by Secretary of Defense 
Forrestal to draft a uniform code of military 
justice. The committee’s report was examined 
for weeks by a House of Representatives Com- 
mittee which held long public hearings. Finally, 
H.R. 4080 (81st Congress) was introduced as 
representing the final decision on all important 
matters. This was passed in the House by a 
voice vote on May 5, 1949. It was approved by 
the Senate on February 3, 1950 by a vote of 
62 to 9 with 25 members not voting. 


It is interesting to note that while this was 


an innovation in military justice, neither the 
idea nor the name was new. Following World 
War I, bills were introduced in both the House® 
and the Senate’ to create a court of military 
appeals of three judges to have power similar 
to that of the tribunal now established. 

The cases before this Court usually involve 
a technical question of law. A few illustrations 
will be given for those teachers who want to 
explain in more detail the function of the 
Court. Many cases concern the sufficiency of 
evidence, and the legality of the actions or 
instructions of the law officer (judge) at the 
court-martial. 

In its very first case,'' a private in the Air 
Force had been absent without permission for 
60 days during which he traveled some 2,000 
miles from Camp Stoneman, California to the 
Brookley Air Force Base in Alabama. There 
he surrendered. A court-martial found him 
guilty of desertion. (In California he was to 
embark for Korea during the conflict there.) 
The question before this Court was whether 
there was sufficient competent evidence to sup- 
port the findings of guilty. Was the accused 
merely absent without leave, or could the 
court-martial ‘“‘reasonably infer an intent not 
to return to service?” The Court found that 
“there is substantial evidence to sustain the 
findings” and affirmed the judgment. 


In U. S. vs. MeConnell,!? the Court reversed 
the decision of the board of review and ordered 
a new trial. It did this because at the court- 
martial, the law officer (judge) consulted with 
the court (jury) after the verdict had been 
determined but before the court had set the 
sentence. Neither the accused, his counsel, nor 
the trial counsel were present. The Court said 
that ‘“‘we concluded, after examination of per- 
tinent items of legislative history, that divorce- 
ment of the law officer from active participa- 
tion with members of the court in their func- 
tions was intended to import into military law 
the long-standing civilian concept of complete 
separation of judge and jury.” 

In the Phillips’ case,'* the Court held that a 
question by the law officer violated the 
accused’s privilege against self-incrimination. 
Phillips was found guilty by a court-martial of 
assault with a knife. The knife was submitted 
in evidence, but was withdrawn because of 
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defense objections. A description of the knife 
was put in the record, however. To determine 
whether the description was satisfactory to the 
accused, the law officer asked him, “Does that 
describe your knife all right?” The accused 
answered, “Yes, Sir.” This, said the Court in 
agreeing with the board of review, constituted 
a violation of the fifth amendment, even though 
no objection was made by the defense counsel 
at the time. 

In U. S. vs. Florence,'* the Court affirmed a 
finding of guilty, but reversed the sentence as 
excessive as a matter of law. The accused was 
guilty of stealing the personal belongings of 
two deceased soldiers, but there was no evi- 
dence that he had pilfered the effects of both 
at the same time. He had taken a military 
certificate from each, valued at $50 and $40 
respectively. The court-martial had combined 
the two so that he was guilty of stealing in 
excess of $50 which permitted a prison sentence 


of five years. The Court said that “the evidence 
is sufficient only to permit a finding of two 
separate and distinct larcenies, each of value 
of $50 or less, and more than $20, the maxi- 
mum punishment of confinement for each of 
which is one year.” 


164 U. S. Statutes 107-149; 50 U. S. Code, Sections 
550-736. 

2 Congressional Record, Vol. 95, Part 5, Page 5726. 

3 Hanlon, Frederick R., Deputy Clerk of the Court, 
in a private statement to the writer on April 15, 1954. 
Much of the material on the operation of the Court is 
from Mr. Hanlon. 

4 op. cit. section 654. 

5 Hanlon, Frederick R., op. cit. 

6 Annual Report of the U. S. Court of Military 
Appeals for the period ending December 31, 1953, page 
20. 


Top. cit. pages 4-11. 

Sop. cit. pages 15-16. 

966th Congress, Ist Session, H.R. 367 (May 19, 
1919). 

10 66th Congress, 1st Session, S. 64 (May 20, 1919). 

111 USCMA 1 (November 8, 1951). 

121 USCMA 508 (July 31, 1952). 

132 USCMA 534 (May 20, 1953). 

145 CMR 48 (August 26, 1952). 


The Role of Education in Societies 
Organized According to the 
Theories of Marx and of Mosca 


Urbana, Illinois 


RALPH J. ERICKSON 


GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 


Mosca 
Mosea states that men have always been 
divided into the ruling class and the great 


masses in every society. Any change which 
arises within the entire society is due to 


changes in the ruling class who control and 
direct the remainder of the people (10, p. 247). 
This ruling class seems to have two divisions, 


the super elite (although Mosca does not use 
this term) or the ruling elite, which includes 
the leader and his immediate lieutenants, and 
the non-ruling elite which makes the day to 
day contacts with the lower classes. Only the 
lower layer of this elite is indispensable. An 
army could survive the loss of its generals, but 


not the loss of its company and field officers; 
just as a school system might lose its admini- 
strators and still function while others were 
being promoted to fill the vacancies, but if all 
the teachers were to suddenly vanish, the entire 
system would collapse. 


Mosca distinguishes an autocratic principle 
wherein authority is imposed from above down- 
wards, from a liberal principle whereby the 
authority of the governor is derived from the 
consent of the governed. At the same time he 
finds a democratic tendency in society, which 
seeks to replenish the ruling class with mem- 
bers of the lower classes, opposed by an aristo- 
cratic tendency which tends to make the ruling 
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class self-sufficient and closed to all outsiders 
(10, p. 394-5). Either principle may be asso- 
ciated with either tendency, and usually all 
four will be operating at the same time in any 
society, with now one combination stressed, 
and now another being more powerful. 

While Mosca ordinarily explains social 
change rather than attempts to give valuations 
to a particular theory, he does state that the 
personal liberties of the people are best pre- 
served when there are many social forces in the 
society (10, p. 196). Such forces are likely to 
balance each other because they must make 
some appeal to the masses of the people if they 
are to be accepted. 


The super elite never defends its position 
upon the basis of superior intelligence, train- 
ing, or education, but rather upon character, 
birth, and family lineage. The prime essential 
necessary for the continuance of the ruling 
class is the political myth that they (the mem- 
bers of the super elite) have a function which 
serves the interests of the masses (10, p. 71, 
69, 108, 190). 

In the eyes of the super elite education is 
justified primarily by the production of a large 
number of managers, professional men, scien- 
tists, technicians, engineers, and other highly 
skilled and trained personnel who will actually 
operate the society as the ruling class wishes. 

The lower portion of the elite or what Mosca 
calls the middle classes are the most conscious 
of the desirability of formal education. Their 
income and their positions depend almost 
entirely upon the production of services needed 
by others. Before being intrusted with many 
responsibilities they must give evidence of 
much formal education, and further promo- 
tions depend upon the satisfactory discharge of 
such responsibilities. This group must use the 
educational system as far as the resources of 
its individual members will permit. 

The lower classes believe that in the history 
of most super elite families there has been 
chicanery and nepotism that explains their 
dominant positions. The lower class ascribes a 
large place to chance factors in the selection of 
both the super elite and the non-ruling elite. 
Education must be just one way in which the 
lower class can increase its chances for success, 
of breaching the wall which separates them 


from the lower elite. This is in accordance with 
the democratic tendency. 


Marx 


It must be emphasized that Communism in 
Russia today is not the same Communism that 
Marx theoretically envisioned, although it 
might be a necessary preliminary to it. Marx 
states a unilateral theory of social change, that 
all changes in society are the result of changes 
in the modes of production (3, p. 151). This 
theory eliminates chance as a factor in causa- 
tion, and emphasizes that every change is 
logically and necessarily derived from previous 
conditions. The capitalist must exploit the 
laborer until the entire capitalist system be- 
comes so overextended that it must fall (3, p. 
206). The proletariats will then take over the 
economic system for use, not for profit, and 
erect a classless state. As there can be no wars 
when all are equally related to the modes of 
production in the society, the state will erode 
until it results in a classless and stateless 
society (6, p. 25). 

An action justifies itself as the verification 
of a theory. Marx states that the emerging 
class, the proletariat, will come to power in 
spite of whatever might be done. His own 
writings should not be then considered as 
giving an impetus toward the coming revolu- 
tion, but rather as a prophecy of what must be. 

Marx states that everyone must be related 
similarly to the mode of production, which 
might have been possible in his time, but is far 
more difficult to achieve in the highly intricate 
and dovetailed economic system of today. Marx 
seems to think that administration and man- 
agement are rather simple and can be done by 
anyone. 

Marx propounds an essential equality among 
all people. All people are to be producers, and 
of equal value to society. They cannot all be 
doing the same work, there are to be divisions 
of labor and of interests, but this does not 
imply the superiority or inferiority of any per- 
sons or of any jobs. 

In the past the state has existed only to 
secure the domination of one class over another, 
whether that upper class has been the royalty, 
the clergy, the aristocracy, or the bourgeoisie. 
The producers of all wealth have been the pro- 
letariat, but previously, those that have pro- 
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duced the wealth have not been able to enjoy it, 
and those that have enjoyed it have done noth- 
ing towards producing it. 

Such institutions of society as the police, the 
military, the courts, the schools, the churches, 
the social customs, etc., have been planned to 
continue this advantage that the few have over 
the many (8, p. 332). Such must all be swept 
away in the coming revolution. The working- 
men of all countries are much closer together 
ideologically than they are to their own rulers; 
it is necessary to remove such rulers to achieve 
the proletariat peace (6, p. 23). These rulers 
will not give up their advantages without a 
struggle, and under the capitalist inspired laws 
they cannot be removed peacefully (6, p. 21; 3, 
p. 122; and 8, p. 318). The only way left for 
the proletariat is to remove their exploiters 
forcibly, expropriate their lands and properties, 
and take over all factories, farms, mines, and 
other means of production, 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

Mosca 

Mosca believes that the ruling classes have 
controlled education in the past, but sees little 
malevolence in this. Such control has been a 
natural result of their superior ability and 
position, Education is not the primary means 
by which the upper class maintains its position, 
but with the advent of a highly technical ma- 
chine industry both portions of the elite have 
found it worthwhile to become more educated. 
Only persons who are somewhat relieved of the 
necessity of earning their daily bread each day 
will have the time for formal education, at least 
at the higher levels. 


In the Middle Ages the church, every church, 
considered itself the well-spring of learning. 
Much of such teaching as was done was given 
by the junior priests attached to various 
castles; eventually instruction came to be 
carried on by priests and sisters of teaching 
orders. The most powerful nobles might be 
illiterate; such children as were taught to read 
were rarely of the lower class. This was par- 
tially due to the vast recruitment program of 
the church, which upheld the status quo by 
selecting promising youths for the church from 
the upper and middle classes.! Faith was much 
more important than learning, and while the 
higher ecclesiastical authorities might be men 


of some education, large numbers of the parish 
priests were illiterate or nearly so. 

After the Reformation the village priest was 
still often the village schoolmaster. Schooling 
might be offered to all children for a period of 
time; there might even be laws requiring all 
parents to send their children to school, but 
many arranged to evade the law and took the 
children home to work as soon as it became 
economically profitable. Many families, cling- 
ing precariously to the lower fringes of the 
elite, seized upon education as a way of making 
their positions more secure. Students from such 
families would bring to their studies the cus- 
toms, prejudices, and beliefs of their own 
middle class families. 

Marz 

Marx, too, understands that the ruling classes 
have always controlled educational systems, 
but states that they were forced to do so, The 
ruling class has promoted national and reli- 
gious differences through the school systems 
in order to train the children to be willing 
respecters of the social order, so that they can 
be more easily exploited by those in power (3, 
p. 246; 4, p. 115; 9, p. 42; and 11, p. 67). 

The educational system has aided the church 
by helping to train priests. Marx states this 
has been done because persons with a belief in 
a happier life in the hereafter are less likely 
to rebel against present unfortunate conditions. 
Therefore, the hold which religion has upon 
people must be broken. Adults will be forced to 
give up their religions; the children will be 
made wards of the state, so that their allegian- 
ces are not to their families nor to their church 
(9, p. 42). 

In modern times the bourgeoisie have con- 
trolled education because the occupations which 
they chiefly value, e.g. medicine, law, theology, 
other professions, are most easily taught in 
schools. The super elite have supported educa- 
tion because it is a selective process which pro- 
duces leaders of the middle classes, attuned to 
elite norms. Such leaders, because they wish 
and demand entrance into the super elite, can 
never be in favor of a revision of or a revolu- 
tion in the system which brought them to their 
high estate. These leaders have always been 
used by the super elite to keep the lower classes 
contented (4, p. 76; 11, p. 64). 

Therefore Marx believes that the proletariat 
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must make his own destiny. The capitalists and 
the bourgeoisie may jockey for position within 
the social system, but will never consent to 
abolish the system. The proletariat must seize 
the educational system which supports the 
status quo and bend it to his own ends (6, p. 
21). 


OBJECTIVES AND METHODS 
Mosca 


A superficial view suggests that a society 
divided into classes ought thereby to have 
separate goals and school systems for each 
class. This can only result in the lower classes 
growing out of harmony with their rulers. Such 
disequilibrium must eventually be restored in 
some manner, which might take the form of 
an open clash. As a revolution will greatly 
disrupt the ruling class, it must make use of 
the political myth that it has a service to per- 
form for all the people (10, p. 175, 377). 

The ruling class sets up its own goals, but 
also sets up goals for the lower classes. This is 
best done by an educational system which in- 
doctrinates the children. The lower classes need 
not have the same goals as the upper elite, but 
must adopt the objectives which are typically 
middle-class. 

Let us examine a few of these more impor- 
tant mores,—as respect for authority, observ- 
ance of property rights, patriotism, subservi- 
ence to religious forces, emphasizing of family 
unity, and general humanitarianism. These all 
positively state that the present system is 
basically good for everyone, and that any evils 
caused by evil men using force or fraud, may 
be corrected within the system, without a social 
revolution. Such a system which proposes that 
everyone’s position within it is correlated with 
his worth is ideally designed to continue the 
ruling classes in a preferred status. 


It is hardly necessary to consider that these 
objectives are not consciously imposed upon the 
lower class. They are so deeply imbedded in 
most people that to even doubt them makes one 
suspect. The ruling class must profess and 
teach such principles, even if individuals’ 
actions give the lie to their statements. Such 
persons of the ruling class are not in the good 
graces of the ruling class as a whole because 
their actions may cause other peoples to doubt 
the worth of the entire elite. 


Marx 

As the proletariat has only one goal, so his 
educational system can have only one objective. 
This is to put the class above all families, all 
states, and all religions, to the end that all 
students will work only for the establishment 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Those 
who believe otherwise are to be removed (11, 
p. 61). 

The Communist program is intended to last 
forever. The indoctrination of the children 
must be a continuous process. All children are 
to be educated to undergo hardships while 
extending the benefits of the Communist society 
to all peoples. The workingman has no country, 
therefore the Communist Party must continue 
to spread until the proletariat in every land 
are united under the banner of the majority 
which is the common man (4, p. 129). Com- 
munism can never cooperate with the ruling 
powers in any nation, it must always take the 
side of the oppressed, the downtrodden, and 
the weak. 

ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL 
Mosca 

In a class structured society there are many 
agents of education in addition to the schools. 
Formal education is not of highest importance 
to the ruling elite, as it bases its position upon 
other factors. The ruling elite must control the 
educational system, even when not partaking 
of it. 

The ruling elite must be supplied with the 
technically trained personnel needed to run its 
transportation systems, operate its factories, 
develop its resources, etc. As these elite are 
seldom technically trained themselves, they 
must look to the middle class for such spe- 
cialists. It is not profitable to spend the time 
and the money needed to find and develop 
potential leaders from the lowest classes (10, 
p. 422). All education is rather expensive and 
rather long, so people are gathered together in 
groups so as to make it as 
possible, 

Possibly the most distinguishing mark of any 
professional or technically trained person is 
that he receives his income and his orders from 
those less able in his field than he is himself. 
This seems unnatural. Before it can happen 


economical as 


these men must be convinced that they can 
advance only within the system by adopting 
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for their own the sentiments, beliefs, and valu- 
ations of the ruling elite. Such feelings are 
best inculeated while the non-ruling elite mem- 
bers are still young. The super elite then must 
control education simply as a matter of self- 
preservation. 

The exact methods used vary. A beginning 
is made with the intimidation of unfriendly and 
the subsidization of friendly textbook authors 
and publishers. Boards of education and boards 
for state institutions will be overloaded with 
persons of the “correct” persuasion. State 
legislatures threaten to withhold funds if cer- 
tain practices are not followed.? By far the 
most effective and the most generally practiced 
method is to choose for administrators and 
teachers only those likely to uphold the party 
line. 

Marx 

Engels insists that the care and education 
of the children must be taken from their 
parents and become a public matter (5, p. 394). 
There can be no control by the state, the family, 
or the church, which only seek to exploit and 
corrupt the children. Only in pure communism 
do we get that full development of the child 
for his class, which means for himself as a 
member of that class. 

The ruling class is not to control education, 
because there is no such class in the Marxist 
sense of the term. All interest groups will form 
committees or soviets to determine school poli- 
cies. The teachers will have an equal, neither a 
superior nor an inferior, position upon these 
councils. The higher schools which draw their 
students from a greater area would have rep- 
resentatives from the local soviets to operate 
them (4, p. 181). 

Marx foresaw, as did Plato before him (10, 
p. 418), that one of the logical and ultimate 
results of the classless society would be the 
abolishment of the family. The children are 
the wards of the state as a whole. This indicates 
many nurseries will be initiated to teach the 
very young. 

Communism means an absolute equality 
between the sexes in all things. Class divided 
societies (at least in the U.S.) regard women 
as naturally inferior to men, with the result 
that women teachers are more common in the 
lower grades while male teachers are more 
common for college students. In a communist 


school system the number of each sex would be 
more closely related to their number in the non- 
academic world (4, p. 128). 

The teachers in a Marxist society would be 
the very best obtainable, highly fired with the 
ideals of the proletariat. Teachers are more 
than mere imparters of knowledge, they are 
the instrumentalities of the proletariat acting 
in an important sphere, Teachers would be 
highly respected, but have little freedom to 
think independently (4, p. 73). 

FINANCING PROGRAM 
Mosca 

In a class structured society it is to the inter- 
ests of the ruling class that all persons receive 
a good basic education. The masses must be 
taught to read signs and advertisements, but 
little more. Even compulsory elementary edu- 
cation will not enable the lower classes to de- 
velop superior qualities, and further education 
for most of them wastes money. 

As many in the lower classes conceive of 
education as a ladder which leads to greater 
security, it would not be wise to deny such 
opportunities to the lower class as a group, but 
the number of students that receive more than 
the basic minimum may be severely restricted. 
The use of high tuition and incidental costs is 
one way of doing this. Entrance examinations, 
even when honestly administered, will eliminate 
many more of the lower classes than of the 
elite. When entrance examinations are based 
solely upon ability and knowledge, the elite are 
in the best favored position to obtain such 
requisites. Long expensive courses remove 
many of the lower classes. 

Colleges usually have extensive systems of 
scholarships, grants-in-aid, assistantships, etc., 
which are designed to aid the student who is 
both able and poor. This acts to bolster the 
democratic tendency for the greater part, but 
it often unconsciously causes the able person 
to be assimilated into the non-ruling elite, and 
may alienate him from his class. 

In societies such as these, the salaries paid 
to educational workers cannot be greater than 
necessary, as too much money causes independ- 
ence. The teachers must feel dependent upon 
the elite. 


Marx 
In a Marxian society all the people together 
support the schools which are free to all (9, p. 
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46). All workmen receive the same wage, and 
their children are equally obligated to advance 
the cause through their studies. Students would 
receive all their supplies from the school, even 
to special uniforms to emphasize that no stu- 
dents are superior to others. As no tuition is 
charged, no one could be dropped out of school 
when he has no money, but would continue as 
long as it seemed likely that his studies would 
benefit the others. More than that, in the upper 
portions of the educational system the student- 
comrades might well be provided with salaries 
so that they may not suffer by comparison with 
their friends on jobs (4, p. 105). 

Private companies could not provide funds 
for work upon special research projects as hap- 
pens in class structured societies. The state 
will provide all the materials, supplies, and 
money needed for research upon those projects 
which it considers desirable. The granting or 
withholding of funds in either a class-struc- 
tured or a proletariat society is sufficient to 
limit research. 

All teachers, as well as clerical, maintenance, 
and service employees should have employment 
at fair wages. From previous statements of 
Marx, this fairness can only mean equality for 
all. This results in a contradiction, for if equal 
wages are given for work of unequal degrees 
of responsibility and difficulty, few will con- 
sider it fair. It might be that few wotld then 
go through the arduous training required for 
one of the more responsible positions, when the 
same rewards may be had by someone less well 
trained. 

THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Mosca 

As Mosca advances a multiple causation 
theory of social changes, the schools in such a 
society must be of a wide variety and teach all 
manner of courses. The public school system 
must be a single track system as any other has 
such aristocratic implications that it will be 
bitterly resented. Any recognition of and pro- 
vision for individual differences is Moscan 
rather than Marxian theory. Within the same 
school will be established several tracks as 
college preparatory, academic, commercial, vo- 
cational, and agricultural, which will cause the 
students to divide themselves somewhat along 
class lines. 

While the elite are not great supporters of 


public education for themselves, they will sup- 
port many private schools, classes, camps, and 
tutors. However high academic standards such 
may maintain, and regardless of however much 
they may contribute to the common good, the 
very existence of such educational arrange- 
ments is predicated upon a selective admission 
policy, which could not happen in a proletariat 
society. Greek-letter fraternities can happen 
only in class divided societies. 

It may well be that a society has need of 
many people who are relieved of the necessity 
of earning their livelihood each day so that 
they may stimulate and themselves produce 
works of literature, music, and the fine arts. 
Such persons are most likely to arise from that 
group which has been surrounded from birth 
with evidences of culture and who have been 
taught by superior teachers in special schools. 
These persons, then, are really producers whose 
existence is justified even in a Marxian society. 

Warfare takes up much of the time of the 
elite. Patriotism must be inculcated while stu- 
dents are in the schools so that the lower classes 
will be anxious and even willing to risk their 
lives. If anyone gains by warfare it must be 
those who expect high military or political 
powers or the large stockholders in companies 
producing war materials. While perhaps a 
majority (at least in the United States) of the 
military officers come from the middle class, 
their training and experience in the upper 
echelons of command serve to identify them 
with the ruling elite. Enlisted men come from 
the lower classes. They have little to gain in 
warfare, but the schools must always be ready 
to obscure this fact. 

Marx 

In Marxian theory the schools are not ivory 
towers, removed from the practical matters of 
life. Schools are the training grounds where 
the young are instructed and indoctrinated for 
the war against the capitalistic states (4, p. 
129). Each school is attached to a factory or 
a farm in order that the young comrades may 
observe and take part in the production of 
wealth for use (8, p. 342; 9, p. 46). 

A proletariat society does not consider that 
knowledge can be compartmentalized or sep- 
arated from the proletariat program. All edu- 
cation is viewed as a part of the larger society. 
This allows the people to interfere between the 
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teacher and his students when the instructor 
goes astray. Knowledge is not useful unless it 
contributes to the ends desired. Knowledge not 
useful cannot be objective. 

Teacher-training institutions would be nu- 
merous and well supported. A part of the train- 
ing of every teacher would be in a factory or 
a farm so that the teachers would understand 
the basic modes of production of wealth. A 
large proportion of the education of teachers 
would be indoctrinating them into the basic 
tenets of Marxism. All other ideologies are 
false, and there is no profit in studying false- 
hood. During vacations the teachers and pro- 
spective teachers might well be employed as 
foremen over groups of students in the forests, 
farms, and factories of the region. 

Colleges and universities would promote re- 
search in many practical fields to lighten the 
burden upon the workingman, Agriculture, 
pure science, and engineering would be greatly 
stimulated by research, Further study in his- 
tory and economics would only bear out what 
Marx has already discovered, that a ruling 
class has always existed to exploit the prole- 
tariat, so little further study here is indicated. 
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1 About the year 1537 the Polish nobility arranged 
that after that date only nobles could become candidates 
for the priesthood in Poland (10, p. 55). 

“ Recently the state legislature of South Carolina has 
indicated that it will abolish the entire state educa- 
tional system if the Federal Supreme Court declares 
that segregation is illegal. 
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Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Technical School and The Junto Adult School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, MORALITY, AND 
Comic Books 
In the past several months the public has 
been figuratively bombarded with articles on 


juvenile delinquency and comic books. We 


should like to deal in detail with three of these 
articles: 
t. Dorothy Thompson, “There Was A Child 
Went Forth” Ladies Home Journal (Sep- 
tember, 1954). 
2. Robert Warshow, “Paul, The Horror 


Comics, and Dr. Wertham.” Commentary 
(Preview Release, Summer 1954). 

3. Harris B. Peck, “Are The Parents The 

‘Delinquents’?” The New York Times 

Magazine, (September 12, 1954). 

Miss Thompson takes a strong stand against 
the sale of the horror-type comic books. She 
introduces her arguments with the first few 
lines of a Walt Whitman poem, which inci- 
dentally constitutes an excellent description of 
the psychological processes known as identifi- 
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cation and introjection: 
“There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon, that 

object he became, 


And that object became part of him for a day 
or a certain part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching cycles of 
ie 


Interpreting the above lines into current 
psychological language, as they apply to the 
reading of comic books, Miss Thompson writes: 

Adult values and behaviors are condi- 
tioned, often beyond repair, by the experi- 
ences of childhood and adolescence, even 
when these experiences have long faded 
from consciousness. The unconscious or sub- 
conscious plays in most people, perhaps in 
all, a far greater role than the conscious... 

Everything that impinges on the senses of 
a child registers something consciously or 
unconsciously, helps form his tastes, inter- 
ests, ethics, affirmations, inhibitions, social 
attitudes. The characters of persons and 
societies are formed by what they instinc- 
tively feel to be good, beautiful, attractive, 
worthy, or evil, ugly, revolting, contemptible 

Police have records of juvenile crimes 
committed as exact replicas of those depicted 
in crime ‘comics,’ and often with weapons 
obtained on mail order from ads in the same 
books ... 

On the basis of this evidence, Miss Thomp- 
son believes that the publishers and distribu- 
tors of horror comic books are “direct acces- 
sories to the actions they provoke, and should 
be legally charged as such.” She dismisses the 
“free speech” argument used by those who 
oppose government interference in the publica- 
tion and sale of comic books as follows: 

... to say that such corruptive literature 
can not legally be halted without endanger- 
ing free speech is to admit that our courts 
cannot exercise sound judgment or act to 
prevent crime. The publications in question 
are purely commercial products without the 
slightest claim to any distinction, ethical, 
aesthetic or intellectual. The issue is not the 
right of free speech, but the right to peddle 
mental marijuana for money. For that 
matter, there have always been, and must be, 








restrictions on free speech. It is restricted, 

for instance, by the laws of libel and slander. 

It does not include, as a Supreme Court ruled, 

‘the right falsely to cry fire in a crowded 

theater,’ or to incite to violence. 

Mr. Warshow’s article contains many of the 
arguments given by Miss Thompson and by 
Dr. Fredric Wertham (see his recently pub- 
lished book, Seduction of the Innocent). How 
ever, Mr. Warshow has some mixed feelings, 
also, about the whole problem. Of particular 
interest is the fact that this article is, in a way, 
a case study of a boy, who, if not addicted to, 
is, at least, an avid reader of such comic books 
as Mad (“Tales Calculated To Drive You 
Mad”) and Panic (“Humor in the Varicose 
Vein”). Being a modern progressive parent, 
the author of this article has himself read some 
of the issues of Mad and Panic and finds in 
them little humor and much to disturb him. 
He does say this about one of them. 


“T understand that Mad is rather popular 
among college students, and I have myself read 
it with a kind of irritated pleasure.” 

The following excerpt is more representative 
of Mr. Warshow’s feelings: 

“The straightforward crime and horror 
comics, such as Shock SuspenStories, Crime 
SuspenStories, or The Vault of Horror, 
exhibit the same undisciplined imaginative- 
ness and violence without the leavening of 
humor. One of the more gruesome stories in 
Crime SuspenStories is simply a ‘serious’ 
version of the story I have outlined from 
Panic: again a man murders his wife (this 
time with an ax) and buries her in the back 
yard, and again he is trapped on a television 
program. In another story, a girl some ten 
or eleven years old, unhappy in her home 
life, shoots her father, frames her mother 
and the mother’s lover for the murder, and 
after their death in the electric chair 
(‘Mommy went first. Then Steve.’) is shown 
living happily with Aunt Kate, who can give 
her the emotional security she has lacked. 
The child winks at us from the last panel in 
appreciation of her own cleverness. Some of 
the stories, if one takes them simply in terms 
of their plots, are not unlike the stories of 
Poe or other writers of horror tales; the 
publishers of such comic books have not 
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failed to point this out. But of course the 
bareness of the comic-book form makes an 
enormous difference. Both the humor and the 
horror in their utter lack of modulation 
yield too readily to the child’s desire to re- 
ceive his satisfactions immediately, thus 
tending to subvert one of the chief elements 
in the process of growing up, which is to 
learn to wait; a child’s developing apprecia- 
tion of the complexity of good literature is 
surely one of the things that contribute to 
his eventual acceptance of the complexity of 
life. 

Another example of the author’s ambivalent 

feelings is the following: 


It should be said that the E.C., (Enter- 
taining Comics) comics do in fact display a 
certain imaginative flair. Mad and Panic are 
devoted to a wild, undisciplined machine-gun 
attack on American popular culture, creating 
an atmosphere of nagging hilarity something 
like the clowning of Jerry Lewis. They have 
come out with covers parodying the Satur- 
day Evening Post and Life, and once with a 
vaguely ‘serious’ cover in imitation of maga- 
zines like Harper’s or the Atlantic. (‘Do you 
want to look like an idiot reading books all 
your life? Buy Mad, then you can look like 
an idiot reading high-class literature.’) The 
current issue of Mad (dated August) has 
Mona Lisa on the cover, smiling as enig- 
matically as ever and cradling a copy of Mad 
in her arms. The tendency of the humor, in 
its insistent violence, is to reduce all culture 
to indiscriminate anarchy. These comic books 
are in a line of descent from the Marx 
Brothers, from the Three Stooges whose 
funniest business is to poke their fingers in 
each other’s eyes, and from that comic 
orchestra which starts out playing ‘serious’ 
music and ends up with all the instruments 
smashed. 


Mr. Warshow’s son, Paul, eleven years old 
is enthusiastic about comics and although he 
“does not take... 
bership” 


. With full seriousness mem- 
in E.C. Fan-Addict Club, “it is clear 
that he does in some way value his member- 
ship in it, at least for the present.’”? Surpris- 
ingly enough, Paul, who attends a school away 
from home, does rather well in social studies. 
In addition to the horror comics, the boy has 


been a devotee of some of the less objectionable 
comics, such as Gene Autry, Captain Marvel 
and Superman, as well as those considered on 
“a higher level,’ such as Pogo Possum. The 
following account is perhaps not atypical of 
other boys: 

“|. . He has around a hundred and fifty 
comic books in his room, though he plans to 
weed out some of those which no longer 
interest him. He keeps closely aware of dates 
of publication and watches the newsstands 
from day to day and from corner to corner if 
possible; when a comic book he is concerned 
with is late in appearing, he is likely to get 
in touch with the publisher to find out what 
has caused the delay.” 

The thing that disturbs Mr. Warshow is 
that the logical arguments against the comics, 
such as those given by Dr. Wertham, do not 
seem to apply to Paul. Although he reads prob- 
ably one hundred to one hundred and fifty a 
year, “he doesn’t see much television or listen 
much to the radio, and he does read books, 
draws, paints, plays with friends, looks at 
things through a microscope... ” 

Moreover,” writes Mr. Warshow, “I can’t 
see that his hundred or hundred and fifty 
comic books are having any very specific 
effects on him. The bloodiest of ax murders 
apparently does not disturb his sleep or in- 
crease the violence of his own impulses. Mad 
and Panic have helped to develop in him a 
style of humor which may occasionally be 
wearing but is in general pretty successful; 
and anyway, Jerry Lewis has had as much 
to do with this as the comics. Paul’s writing 
is highly melodramatic, but that’s only to 
be expected, and he is more likely to model 
himself on Erle Stanley Gardner or Wilkie 
Collins than on Crime SuspenStories. Some- 
times the melodrama goes over the line into 
the gruesome, and in that the comic books 
no doubt play a role; but if there were no 
comic books, Paul would be reading things 
like “The Pit and the Pendulum” or The 
Narrative of A. Gordon Pym—which, to be 
sure, would be better... . 
Mr. Warshow’s account raises the question 

of whether children see in the comics the same 
things that adults do. There have been argu- 
ments to the effect that reading the horror 
comics might provide an outlet for the pent up 
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hostility and aggressiveness which is natural 
with children. Mr. Warshaw has this comment: 
... It remains true that there is something 
questionable in the tendency of psychiatrists 
to place such stress on the supposed psycho- 
logical needs of children as to encourage the 
spread of material which is at best subver- 
sive of the same children’s literacy, sensi- 
tivity, and general cultivation. Swperman 
and The Three Musketeers may serve the 
same psychological needs, but it still matters 

whether a child reads one or the other... . 

.. + There are children who reach the last 

year of high school without ever reading a 
single book. Even leaving aside the increase 
in juvenile crime, there seem to be larger 
numbers of children than ever before who, 
without going over the line into criminality, 
live almost entirely in a juvenile under- 
ground largely out of touch with the demands 
of social responsibility, culture, and personal 
refinement, and who grow up into an un- 
happy isolation where they are sustained by 
little else but the routine of the working day, 
the unceasing clamor of television and the 
juke boxes, and still, in their adult years, 
the comic books. This is a very fundamental 
problem; to blame the comic books, as Dr. 
Wertham does, is simple-minded. But to say 
that the comics do not contribute to the situ- 
ation would be like denying the importance 
of the children’s classics and the great Eng- 
lish and European novels in the development 
of an educated man.! 

The placing of responsibility upon society 
itself for juvenile crimes rather than blaming 
the parents is the theme of the third article. 
Dr. Harris P. Beck, M.D., Director of the 
Bureau of Mental Health Services, New York 
City Court of Domestic Relations, writes: 

... Parents, of course, do wield great 
influence in determining how their children 
will turn out. We cannot understand the 
delinquent without knowing the nature of 
his relations with his family. But neither 
can we appreciate the role of the parents 
without reference to the broad social forces 
which so greatly influence both the delin- 
quent and his parents. At best, we can some- 
times distinguish between some aspects of 
the situation which parents can alter and 
some which are essentially the problem of 


all citizens in the community. 


A review of a few of the facts demon- 
strates the complex connections between 
delinquency and the pressures and patterns 
of society. For example, juvenile delinquency 
increased significantly in the nation and in 
New York during World War II. It decreased 
after peace came, Then in 1948, as the cold 
war began to gather momentum, the figures 
began to go up again and have been on the 
increase ever since. . . 

There are many other factors beyond the 
control of parents—or at least not entirely 
within their control. For example, the broken 
home is not something that can always de- 
termine how much impact the disruption of 
the family will have on the youngster. In 
1,800 cases of delinquency studied at Belle- 
vue Hospital more than 60 per cent came of 
broken homes. In many similar cases seen 
at the Children’s Court we have been struck 
by the fact that, especially in families of 
marginal economic status, the absence of 
parent, whether through death, divorce or 
desertion, frequently has many serious con- 
sequences for the child, over and above the 
initial loss. 

Every individual is a product of the sum total 
of all his experiences. Unlike plastic clay, the 
human organism reacts to the pressures of 
environmental forces. Parents undoubtedly 
have a major role in the socialization of their 
children. But, the parents are themselves prod- 
ucts of their own particular brands of environ- 
ment. Moreover, the influence of parents has 
been greatly diminished by the numerous extra- 
familial forces that impinge upon the child’s 
consciousness. 

The whole problem of juvenile delinquency 
is linked to cultural values and the way they 
are transmitted by the mass media of radio, 
television, the movies, the popular magazines, 
the newspapers, and the comic books. Today’s 
cultural values, unfortunately, cannot be judged 
by what parents try to teach at home, the 
ministers preach in church, and the teachers 
teach in the classroom, but by the psychic and 
economic rewards people receive for what they 
do. 

Today the home does not possess the spir- 
itual, moral and intellectual molding influence 
it had before the industrialization of our so- 
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ciety, except during the very early years of 
infancy and childhood. The schools also have 
lost to some extent the character-building in- 
fluence they once possessed. What the “teacher 
says” and what the “book says” no longer 
carry the weight they once did. It would seem 
that of greater influence today are what one 
sees in the movies, sees and hears on television 
and radio, and reads in a popular magazine. 
Movie stars, disc jockeys, night club enter- 
tainers and song crooners are more important 
than Pop, the minister, and the teacher. And, 
aren't they? They make a lot more money. 
They are the ones who are asked to sell war 
savings bonds and make public television and 
radio appeals for various charitable drives. 
Not too long ago Life carried an interesting 
picture story. It seems that a young lady 
wanted to take off from work for a day. The 
boss refused. The girl played sick and went to 
a diamond sale—because she was engaged to 
be married. A photographer at the diamond 
sale took some pictures. The girl’s picture ap- 
peared in the newspaper. The boss saw it and 
fired her. The resultant publicity netted her 
an offer for a job with more money and a free 
diamond from the jewelry store. Moral: “Don’t 
tell the truth and play sick if you want to get 


ahead.” Teachers in school stress honesty, 
truthfulness, hard work, perseverance, loyalty, 
promptness and all the other virtues. 

The control and reduction of juvenile delin- 
quency involves more than regulating the pub- 
lication and sale of comic books. What is 
needed is a reemphasis on those cultural values 
that we have always held in high esteem, But, 
this reemphasis must be more than mere talk. 
Honesty, perseverance, truthfulness and all the 
other virtues must be given their due rewards 
in terms of economic and ego satisfaction if 
they are to be valued and adopted by young 
people. 


1As of this writing the Comic Book Industry is in 
the process of regulating itself with respect to the 
material it will publish: 

A voluntary code to take horror and sex out of the 
nation’s comic books has been signed by twenty-six 
publishers representing three-fourths of the indus- 
try’s annual output, Judge Charles F. Murphy, the 
man who thas been hired to police the code, an- 
nounced last night... 

The code includes the following among a long list 
of outlawed portrayals: 

In crime comics, no sympathy for the criminal and 
no ‘unique details’ of a crime; criminals must not be 
‘glamorous’ and good shall always triumph over evil. 

No scenes of ‘horror, excessive bloodshed, gory or 
gruesome crimes, or depravity’ are allowed. 

The code also extends to advertising matter. Code 
signers have agreed not to accept liquor ads, ads of 
sex instruction books, pin-up postcards or fireworks. 

(Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, October 28, 1954). 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 


Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, New York 


Social Studies departments in senior high 
schools may be interested in the monthly cur- 
rent history films issued by American Film 
Forum, Inc. Once each month, September 
through May, this organization releases a 16 
mm, sound motion picture in which a topic of 
national importance on domestic or foreign 
affairs is discussed. The aim of these produc- 
tions is to stimulate thoughtful and informed 
discussion of current issues among students 
and adults. 


The subscription rental rate for the full 
year’s program of nine issues is $135 plus 





postage. Partial subscribers (those who join 
after the first month’s issue) are pro-rated at 
315. per month. For complete information 
write to American Film Forum, Inc., 516 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
FILMS 
The Colonies and Gt. Britain, 2 reels, 18 min., 
rental. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
With colonial problems in relation to the 
Western World in the headlines each day, this 
is an excellent overall picture of how one 
country and its colonial citizens are meeting 
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the everyday problems of health, soil erosion, 

education, the need for agricultural advance- 

ments, greater industrial output and, most im- 

portant, preparation for fulfillment of their 

natural and rightful desire for self-government. 

Antarctic Expedition. 18 min, Free loan. Mo- 
tion Picture Section, Office of Public Rela- 
tions and Information, Exec. Office of the 
Secretary, Navy Dept., Washington 25, D. C. 
Shows Navy expedition in 1946-47, mapping 

vast areas, discovery of new peaks and moun- 

tains, testing cold-weather equipment. 

A Day in Congress. 20 min. Sale. Academic 
Film Co., Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3, N. Y. 

A unique and informative behind-the-scenes 
film of Senators and Representatives at their 
daily task of carrying on the legislative busi- 
ness of our nation. 

Lafayette, Champion of Liberty. 9 min. Sale. 
Academic Film Co. Inc. 

In the struggle for our nation’s freedom, in 
1777, a young aristocrat in France becomes 
imbued with the splendid spirit of the Ameri- 
cans, and lends his active support in behalf of 
the fight for freedom, 

Our Declaration of Independence. 18 min. Sale. 
Academic Film Co, Ince. 

On July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was officially proclaimed and a new 
nation was born. The Stamp Act, the Quarter- 
ing Act, the Boston Tea Party, the Committee 
of Correspondence and many other events lead- 
ing to the Declaration of July 4th are vividly 
portrayed. 

Air Adventure to Europe, 30 min. Color. Free 
loan. Institute of Visual Training, 40 E. 49 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

An unforgettable tour of European cultural 
and historical highlights and how it could pro- 
vide credits toward college degrees. 

Silver Harvest, 22 min. Color. Free loan. Insti- 
tute of Visual Training, Inc. 

Norway in all its magnificence. Life, history 
and culture of its people, and how the sea pro- 
vides one of its major industries. 

Letter to a Pilot. 30 min. Free loan. Institute 
of Visual Training, Inc. 

Behind-the-scenes planning of a passenger 
flight by air. Here are fascinating details which 
contribute to the comfort and safety of 
passengers. 


Inside Middle America. 21 min. Color. Free 
loan. Institute of Visual Training, Inc. 
Middle America’s colorful cities, rural areas, 

culture and history are combined with a thor- 

ough look at the banana’s contribution to its 
economy and industry. 

Democracy’s Diary. 18 min. (NE states only). 
Free loan, Institute of Visual Training, Inc. 
Dramatic story of The New York Times in 

the making, from news flash through writing, 

editing, on press and finally delivery. 
FILMSTRIPS 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers, 

Grand Rapids, Mich. has released this full 

color class-room filmstrip set: 


Early Civilization 38 frames 
Life in Ancient Egypt 36 frames 
Life in Ancient Rome 36 frames 


Knighthood 

Voyage and Discovery 
Life in Colonial America 
Pioneer Days frames 
Indian Life 38 frames 


38 frames 
, 
> 
4 
] 
) 
> 
) 
Record 35 frames 
) 
y 
) 
» 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


38 frames 
frames 


Transportation 38 frames 
Christmas in Many Lands 35 frames 
Our City 38 frames 
The Farm 55 frames 
Americans All 35 frames 
Clothing and Textiles 38 frames 
The complete set costs $74.50, and items can 
also be bought individually. The subject matter 
is comprehensive, and the photography grand. 
High School students will find this set most 
interesting. It may also be bought in black and 
white. Informative Classroom Picture Publish- 
ers has this same set in picture portfolios. 
Life Filmstrips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y., has the following black and 
white filmstrips which may be bought individ- 
ually at $2.50, or with orders of more than four 
titles, $2.00 each. 
South Africa and Its Problem 58 frames 


The New Indonesia 62 frames 
Korea, 2333 B.C.-1951 A.D. 76 frames 
Israel 60 frames 
The Navajos 66 frames 
Yugoslavia 72 frames 
Port of New York 74 frames 
Iran 81 frames 
Japan 82 frames 


Our Underwater Defense 59 frames 
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The Suez Canal 65 frames music, and listen to Capt. Smith and his fol- 
Alaska 81 frames lowers as they attempt to settle and develop 
Weather 60 frames. the soil of Virginia. 

Britain, 1953 103 frames The Winter at Valley Forge, ER 114 (78 rpm) 
Mexico 62 frames and ERL-107 (33 1/3 rpm). 
Canada 58 frames Horses’ hoofs and grinding stage coaches’ 
India ae 59 frames wheels announce men reporting the disastrous 
United Nations Organization 173 frames battles which preceded the decision of Gen. 
Saud i Arabia 65 frames Washington and his men to winter at Valley 
Africa = frames forge. Hear authentic songs of period. 
cate — — Daniel Boone; The Opening of the Wilderness, 
wah ER-115 (78 rpm) and ERL 108 (33 1/3 
Hawaii 49 frames rpm) 
Italy 67 frames , 


These filmstrips are extremely well done, 
and can be of great interest for current events. 


RECORDINGS 

Enrichment Records, 246 5th Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y., have released four additional 
records based on Landmark Books. Through 
these records we take part in the dramatic in- 
cidents which have marked American history, 
we hear the voices of men and women whose 
decisions have forged our way of life, and music 
and sound effects of a vigorous young nation. 
Pocahontas and Capt. John Smith, ER 113 (78 

rpm) and ERL 107 (33 1/3 rpm). 

Hear authentic pioneer songs and Indian 


Hear Daniel Boone and his wife inspire their 
Yadkin Valley neighbors to migrate west where 
there is “more elbow room.” Hear and be pres- 
ent during Indian attacks, Boone’s capture and 
escape from Indians, and the making of Ken- 
tucky, with authentic songs and music of the 
period, 

Sam Houston: The Tallest Texan, ER 116 (78 
rpm) and ERL-108 (33 1/3 rpm). 


Hear young Sam Houston start his road to 
fame under Gen. Jackson in the battle with the 
Creeks at Tohepeka. Hear about his efforts in 
behalf of Texas, and their victory over the 
well trained Mexican army. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


DAvID W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


This New World, The Civilization of Latin 
America. By William Lytle Schurz. New 
York, E. P. Dutton & Co., 1954. Pp. xii, 429. 
$4.50. 


In an always fascinating and occasionally 
profound book William Lytle Schurz has at- 
tempted to trace the roots of some aspects of 
present day Latin American civilization. The 
environment, the Indian, the Spaniard, the 
Negro, the foreigner, the Church, as they have 
contributed to the making of the modern Latin 
American way of life are subjected to analysis. 
Since he is looking for roots the bulk of his 


material relates to the 15th and 16th centuries 
or earlier. The title This New World is a happy 
one but more accurately, if more awkwardly, 
it might have been called The Roots of the New 
World. 


Many of the most important of these roots 
the author finds in the character of the almost 
unbelievable Spaniard who stubbornly main- 
tains a humanistically centered individualism 
while the world around him becomes less and 
less tolerant of individualism in its efforts to 
establish a mass civilization. In one of the best 
chapters the role which the peculiarities of 
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character of the Iberian has played in the 
formation of the Latin countries to the south 
has been cleverly presented without departing 
in any essential from the picture already famil- 
iar to the scholar. The book is for the lay reader 
who will find in it enlightenment as well as 
pleasure, Other chapters which call for special 
mention are the one on women—Indian, Span- 
ish and Latin American—delightfully done and 
the one which discusses the role of the Negro 
correctly and sympathetically. 

The author is a scholar whose command of 
the sources, particularly the modern sources 
is impressive. This fact which gives reassur- 
ance and comfort to the reader, has its draw- 
backs. The principal though by no means the 
only example of this is the chapter on Brazil. 
For the sake of comprehensive coverage and 
logical presentation twenty-five pages are 
tacked onto the end of the book to cover the 
non-Spanish parts of the New World. Needless 
to say it is not one of the best chapters. Fre- 
quently throughout the book, material which 
is so sprightly in itself, is presented in such a 
manner as to bleed it of its dramatic punch. 
In an effort to present economically all the 
material which has pertinence, which “must” 
be included, the vigor has sometimes been re- 
duced. The chapter on the city, one of the most 
promising, suffers in the handling in this 
manner. 

Altogether This New World is a valuable and 
enlightening book for the layman and for the 
student of Latin American life. 


HERBERT A. CROSMAN 


University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


Ting Hsien: A North China Rural Community. 
By Sidney D. Gamble. New York: Institute 
of Pacific Relations, 1954. Pp. xxv, 472. 
$6.50. 

This is, indeed, a unique and pioneer work, 
prepared within the scientific framework, 
analyzing the social processes of a North 
China rural community, Ting Hsien. It deals 
with the family structure, government and 
education, agriculture, finance, business and 
industry, social and religious activities, and 
with the geo-social aspects (geography, calami- 
ties, myths, legends, and history). 


A hsien is the Chinese political unit that 
corresponds most nearly to the American 
county—and this study deals with the organi- 
zation and activities of a group of 454 of these 
centers, a sample Asien in North China. The 
material was collected from 1926 to 1933, and 
gives a concrete picture of how, during those 
years, the residents of one political unit lived, 
worked, organized their political life, studied, 
played, and worshipped. Then came Japanese 
invasion, civil war, and a revolutionary Com- 
munist government bringing many changes 
into the area. Gamble’s study, made almost at 
the end of the pre-World War II era, gives a 
base line from which to measure the many 
changes brought by the new day. 

To criticize the volume would be rather un- 
fair, for Gamble’s research can hardly be con- 
trasted to anything similar done in the field of 
cultural anthropology as related to China. 
Above all, Gamble must be credited for having 
gathered so patiently so many accurate facts 
and demonstrates capably that the idea and 
practice of social surveys is an indispensable 
aid to social planning. Since recent years have 
seen an increasing interest manifested in the 
betterment of the rural people everywhere, 
rural reconstruction workers as well as stu- 
dents of the social sciences will be thankful to 
Gamble for his outstanding contribution to the 
rural reconstruction program in China. 


JOSEPH S. ROUCEK 
University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


The Sophists. By Mario UnterSteiner. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by Kathleen Freeman. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1954. 
Pp. xvi, 359. $6.00. 

This is a compact reference volume which 
may be used by the specialist and layman alike 
in the study of ancient Greek culture. 

As the leading Sophists are taken, one by 
one, a clear account is given of each. It soon 
becomes evident to the reader that such deriva- 
tive words as “sophistry” are sometimes em- 
ployed with a connotation other than might be 
supposed from the significance of the root word. 

The Sophists argued interminably, and made 
those persons who were content with the 
status quo decidedly uncomfortable. These 
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philosophers were bent on making superficial 
thinkers pause before speaking, or remain 
silent, as the case might be. The ancient Greeks 
appear to have had ever so much more leisure 
than we. Can it be that our many “conven- 
iences” really handicap us? 


It is wrong to say that the Sophists rejected 
religion. They were merely open-minded about 
it. In this respect, “agnostic” would be the term 
that would best describe them, they sought, 
above all, to be objective in their thinking. 

Protagoras, for instance, when asked if the 
gods existed, replied that he did not know. 
This inability should be evident, he thought, as 
he had not the necessary facilities for making 
such a judgment. 

Modern systems of philosophy owe much to 
the Sophists. There is, for instance, the “‘recon- 
ciliation of opposites,” usually associated with 
Hegel. This so-called “Hegelian Theory” was 
set forth about five centuries before Christ by 
Protagoras. 

This reconciliation process is constantly 
going on in society, together with social con- 
flict. First, comes the “thesis.’”’ Then comes the 
opposition, or “antithesis.” Ultimately, there is 
the compromise, or “synthesis.” 

The process is well illustrated by the Negro 
issue in our own country. The thesis is slavery, 
the antithesis is abolition and all that goes 
with it. Now comes desegregation as the syn- 
thesis, and the Negro, at least by law, becomes 
“free and equal.” 

The formation of Christianity may be illus- 
trated in the same way. 

Thus are brought about the various forms 
of cultural evolution. Shibboleths and taboos 
change and — “New occasions teach new 
duties.” 


J. F. SANTEE 
Vancouver, Washington 





Sociology. By George A. Lundberg, Clarence C. 
Schrag, and Otto N. Larsen. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. xxviii, 740. 
$6.00. 

This meaty, well written, attractively pro- 
duced book will likely come to be widely used 
in college introductory sociology courses. It has 
six Parts: Sociology as a Natural Science, 


Population and Communities, Behavior Sys- 
tems, Communication and Group Behavior, 
Social Institutions, Cultural Variability and 
Social Control. Mass communication is con- 
sidered more extensively than in most other 
texts. Social processes are subordinated to com- 
munication,—more than many sociologists will 
wish. The material on culture is perhaps less 
set apart than in most similar texts, though 
cultural factors are treated throughout. Many 
instructors will probably want to expand the 
study of culture; others will welcome the more 
clearcut distinction between sociology and an- 
thropology here implied. The book incorporates 
many research data. 

The teaching and study aids provided are 
excellent. Every paragraph in the book is 
numbered, and frequent cross references are 
made. The bibliographies and film references 
are annotated, though hardly so fully as de- 
sirable for maximum usefulness. Each chapter 
has a number of exercises for research that 
are within the competence of a class of under- 
graduates. 

The many illustrations, charts, and tables, 
and the attractive format will make this a 
favorite text with many teachers and students 
alike. 

WAYNE C. NEELY 
Hood College 
Frederick, Maryland 





HELPFUL CLASSROOM AIDS 
GENERAL 

Guide to Korea. A very helpful pamphlet 
which teachers of the Social Studies will appre- 
ciate having in their possession. 

This pamphlet can be secured by writing to 
the Bureau of the Korea Pacific Press, 1828 
Jefferson Place, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Other available pamphlets are a “Teachers 
Packet on Korea,” and the Korean Survey, a 
monthly magazine devoted exclusively to 
Korean American affairs. 


PAMPHLETS 


Lincoln and the Know-Nothing Movement. By 
Charles Granville Hamilton. Public Affairs 
Press, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington 8, 
D. C. Price $1.00. 

United Nations at Work. Number 8—Decisions 
and Prospects for 1954, Number 9—A Year 
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of Tangible Results. Price 15 cents. 


Photos by Caterpillar. 1954 Edition. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Peoria 8, Illinois. Copies 
Free. Excellent for use on the unit of 
Farming. 


Economic Planning Under Free Enterprise. By 
Henry Grayson. Public Affairs Press, 2153 
Florida Avenue, Washington 8, D. C. Price 
$2.00. 


ARTICLES 


“Siding with the West,” Time, August 9, 1954. 
Developments in Iran. 

“Housing,” Business Week, April 17, 1954. 

“All About the New Tax Law,” United States 
News and World Report, July 30, 1954. 

“Voters Study the Record Chalked up by 
Congress,” The American Observer, August 
9, 1954. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Faith and Freedom. By Barbara Ward. New 
York: W. W. Norton Company Incorporated, 
1954. Pp. xx, 308. $3.75. 


The Judgment of History. By Marie Collins 
Swabey. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. x, 257. $3.75. 


The Deaf and their Problems. By Kenneth W. 
Hodgson. New York: The Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. xxii, 364. $6.00. 


Labor Mobility and Economic Opportunity. 
Essays by E. Wight Bakke, Philip M. Haes- 
ser, Gladys L. Palmer, Charles A. Myers, 
Dale Yoder and Clark Kerr. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; The Technology Press, 1954. 
Pp. vii, 118. $3.50. 


Europe From The Renaissance to Waterloo. 
Europe Since Waterloo. By Rober Ergang. 
Boston, Massachusetts: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1954. Pp. xxvi: xxvi: 735: 812. 
$6.25 per copy. 


Europe Since 1914. By Lee Benns. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. Pp. xxviii, 
833. $5.50. 


Mid-Century Crime in our Culture. By Austin 
L. Porterfield and Robert H. Talbert. Fort 
Worth, Texas: Leo Potishnian Foundation, 
1954. Pp. vii, 113. $2.25. 


The Jealous Child. By Edward Podolsky. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1954. Pp. xxv, 
147. $3.75. 


The Permanent Revolution in Science. By Rich- 
ard L. Schanck. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. viii, 112. $3.00. 


American Social Work Theory: A critique and 
a proposal, By Arthur P. Miles. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1954. Pp. vii, 246. 
$3.00. 


Time Counts: The Story of the Calendar. By 
Harold Watkins. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. xxii, 274. $4.75. 


Problems in Social Policy. By Russell E. Bay- 
cliff, Eugene Clark, Loyd Easton, Blaine E. 
Grimes, David H. Jennings and Norman H. 
Leonard. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Company, 1954. Pp. xix, 304. $3.75. 


The Buffalo Hunters. By Mari Sandoz. New 
York: Hastings House, 1954. Pp. xv, 372. 
$4.50. 


Dictionary of European History. Edited by 
William S. Roeder. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1954. Pp. 316. $6.00. 


Let’s Drive Right. By Maxwell Halsey. New 
York: Scott Foresman and Company, 1954. 
Pp. xxix, 496. $4.00. 


Values and Policy in American Society. By 
Russell Bayliff, Eugene Clark, Loyd Easton, 
Blaine E. Grimes, David H. Jennings, Nor- 
man H. Leonard. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 
Brown Company, 1954. Pp. xix, 528. $4.00. 


Readings in Social Policy. By Russell E. Bayliff, 
Eugene Clark, Loyd Easton, Blaine E. 
Grimes, David H. Jennings, Norman H. 
Leonard. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Company, 1950. Pp. 529. $3.65. 


The Story of our Civilization. By Philip Lee 
Ralph. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. xii, 319. $3.75. 


Property, Profits and People. By Thurman 
Andrew. Washington, D. C.: Progress Press, 
1954. Pp. xx, iii, 242. $3.75. 


Economic Geography. By Clarence Fielden 
Jones and Gordon Gerald Darkenwald. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1954. Pp. 
xiii, 612, $6.75. 
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With Indioldual Self-Teating Key 
By FORREST E. LONG 
Professor of prompts 
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A WEW AND MODERN 
NINTH GRADE SOGIAL STUDIES TEXT 


YOUR WORLD AND YOU 


By Roth and Hobbs 
e A New Dynamic Approach 
e Easy to Read and Understand 
e Outstanding Maps and Illustrations 
circular e Abundent Teacher-Pupil Helps 
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~ HIsTORICAL TIME CHART: RIVERS OF CIVILIZATION 















Size 44 by 32 inches 
in shades of yellow and brown 


By Genevieve Foster 





HTCl 
Meditation and Contemplation 


CHART 











Shows historical sequences 
Relates time element to history 
Outstanding decorative effect 
Wide range of information 
Pertinent quotations 


This chart should preface every set 
of history maps. It is a conditioner 
for every young student of history. 
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